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ORIGINAL TALES. 
THE INDIVIDUAL WHOSE NAME WAS CLIFF. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS —CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


You see, there had been a young man appointed second-lieutenant, 
and sent to our regiment ; he had not been tned in the West Pout 
furnace, but, being without employment and the relation of some in- 
fluential person, had been provided for by being placed in the army 
He was only a few degrees removed from a natural fool, and what 
could he do commanding men’ When he jomed, the officers at 
the post smoked him. ‘They were a devil-may-care set of fellows, 
and as gay as larks ; so full of fun, that they did not spare one an- 
other ; and, indeed, sometimes one would not spare himself, to annoy 
and have his fun out of others. When this greenhorn came among 
them, it was a treat. They soon found out that he was never meant 
for that profession, and forthwith began to annoy him. Captain 
Mannus, was a rare fellow ; and, as to money or sport, he never had 
a reflection beyond the present. How he came to take such good 
care of his company, puzzles me ; for, unreflecting as he was in all 
that regarded himself, he looked far ahead for those under him, and 
prided himself on having the best company in the regiment. When 
on duty he was unbending and strict, preserving a dignity that awed 
all his associates, but off, he was hail-fellow-well-met with all the 
officers. He was the fountain-head of all deviltry, and he made it 
his study to annoy the adjutant, a little, prim, ill-natured thing, who, 
by being appointed to the stafl, thought himself too good to be com- 
mon, and therefore was cool, reserved and distant. Many a grievous 
evil did this line of conduct bring upon him from his more free, easy, 
agreeable and lively companions. But to the new lheutenant—his 
name was Cliff, and his complexion, like that of Dover, rather 
chalky. 
thicker than either, but his head was thickest of all. Captain Mannus 


He had a low forehead, thick hair, thicker nose, and lips 


at first undertook to become the patron of this*youth, but after a few 
days came to the conclusion that he was “too big a fool ;” and 
from being a protector, became the reverse, although he did not dis- 
play different colours, pretending to be still a friend to Clit. 

One evening Cliff was detailed to be officer of the guard for the 
next day. I 
the officer has to obey his orders. 








1e adjutant commands the guard when it mounts, and 
As Clif did not know the forms, 
he applied to his adviser, the captain 

*“ Now, you see,” said the captain, “as soon as the adjutant has 
looked at all the guard. and vou, at the muskets, he will place hun- 
heat off!” 


you hear him say * beat off!’ you must put up your sword, and you 


self hunself in front and order * the troop! As soon as 


know that square-stone building in the corner, the magazine!” 
“Ves.” 
“ Well, you must run round that as hard as you can three times, and 


then come back and salute the guard with your sword, and then the 


adjutant will let you know what's to be done next. Be sure you run 


fast enough to get back before the drum has done beating ; if you are 


a second too late, you'll be tried by a court-martial.” 


* Don't fear that,” said the other, * Pll go it in a jiffy!” 


The captain informed the frolicking club of the joke, and next 


morning all were eager for the sport. The guard was formed and 


inspected—the adjutant placed himself in front, and you might see 
i) 


Clut’s eve steal often toward the magazine, as if me its d 


suring 


mensions and reflecting on the probatnlty of accomplishing his cir 





cumambulation m time. Presently the word was given, ** the 
troop!" The heutenant raised his sword-arm ready to sheath his 
sword, he inclined slightly toward the direction, lus eves were tixed, 





his lips closed with anxiety, and, as the last words, ** beat 


sounded on his ear, off he started with amazing vel 


flying behind him, and his sword dangling between his legs, at every 





step nearly tripping him ; but fear of a court-1 
y rim stall-otficer lowered his under hp and 


and on he sped Phe 


looked in wonder 





The drumstick was staved ; the tifer discontinued 
his strain; the guard laughed outright; the officers in the secret 
ran into their rooms; thr themselves on their beds, and kicked 
and eried with langhter—but, still,on went the victom of the quiz 
Three times had he traversed tie magazine's circumference, and, as 


the last time was accomplished, he leaped in front of the euard and 


saluted. The astounded adjutant id ordered hum 


approaciec him, a 


to go to his quarters in arrest; the other was icken at 


terrour-sty 


this command, and, as the musick had ceased as 


that he had been too kl 


soon as he com 


thought 


menced his periormanee, he 





thus, as the captain told him, he would be court-martialed. Looking 


the Adjutant Statford in the face, he said 


“fran as fast as I could, and you did not give me time to gi 


once. 


*Go to your quarters!" said Statlord, not knowing whether it 


was sheer ignorance or Impertinence that caused the other's conduct 
Poor Clif bent down his head, and cursing the strictness of dis 


cipline, complied with the repeated order ‘he ceremony of guard- 


mounting was then finished ; the sergeant of the guard taking the 
As soon as his dut Ad 
to. n 


place ot the arrested officer es were over, 


uarters, the better 


jutant Statlord visited the prisoner at his q 


. before reporting it to the command 


The conference disclosed to him the trick which his 


derstand the nature of the case 
ing-otheer 
good-natured annoyer, the captain, had been playing on both 


ire was raised, because his dignity had been attacked 


* Lieutenant Chil,” said he, greatly agitated, “you have beer 
imposed on by Captain Mannus. He is for ever putting us all by 
he ears, and the colonel allows it; but he shall be stopped, if | ean 
do it. Tl mstantly go to the colonel, and see if he wall not rghit 


our wrongs. Had I known vou had been made a dupe by older off 


cers, who should be ashamed of themselves, I would not have ar- 
rested vou. You are now released.” 


Hk q M hen | 


considered the affair in its right light, and thought of the little respect 





ted the apartment ie was left to himself, Clitl 


that had been paid his feelings. It was an insult, and not to be 
borne ' What was to be done Ile must fight the captain Ihis 


blood ran cold ! he 


felt 


hun ! 


Ifthe killed the captain, wouldn't 


his neck and shuddered Perhaps the captaim might k 


He stopped his breath to try how it would feel to breathe no 
would get wounded 


more—it was too horrible. Then maybe he 


bone shattered; he thought of 


cold 


and 


alee, and have the the tournimuet 


pressing on his thigh! of the knife drawing round the flesh! 


of the saw separating the bone, 
je rked up has le gy, as il felt the 
Mother! 


bone-saws! 


its entering the marrow te 


hae pam. A thousand similar visions 


rose before him friends! executioners! bullets! legs ' 


arms! tlesh-knives! death! and the cold, cold grave! He 


trembled, and his chalk-lke countenance became chalkier than ever 


While Cliffs mind was thus busily and heavily engaged, the ad 


jutant strode with an umformly accelerated pace toward the quarters 
of the commander; his cheek glowing and lus eves brillant with 


anger. He brushed past the orderly at the door, and did not notice 


the salute made to him 


The commanding-otlicer, who had not been a witness of the trar 
saction, heard the statement with surprise, yet there shone a way 
gerv in his eve as the name of Captam Mannus was mentioned as 


the instigator of this outrazve on the * Rules and Articles of War,” 


as the adjutant pronounced it. The colonel dismissed the stati 


officer, and de spate he d his orderly to bid the attendance of the cap 


tain. Presently after that gentleman entered, his face elongated 


his eves cast down, and his manner ludicrously demure This was 


all put on, for the captain was a favourite of the colonel’s, and was 


uware of it, besides the colonel himself was not spared when the 


captain was in search of tun 
* Did 


you send for me, colonel’ said the yumor, in a tone seo 


infimtely full of meekness, blended indetinably with good humour, 


that the colonel could searce maintain lus pravity 





“Ves,” said he, short, as if to make the other know 
his place But stl the captain said 

* What did vou want’ im a tone that put to flirht the other's 
anger, but still he would not smile The withheld muscles, how- 
ever, started a tear to los eve 

“Hem! went the colonel 

* Ahem !" went the captain. 

Che colonel and the captain were silent 

“Ahem! re peated the jatter 

The colonel bit his hyp, dete uned not to forget his dignity 

*Thd vou instigate Licutenant Cll to run round the magazunx 
said Colonel Stout 

Mannus uttered a dee P drawn s na in a voice of humiuty an 


repentance, answered— 


* T did, but I won't do so wain 

The vietory was his The colonel’s sides shook ; his eves shut 
us mouth open d, and he burst into a fit ot uncontrollable laugtite 
he captam ratsed his eves modestly, and lowered the mi again 

“Tm tired! shall [ sit down, colonel) said he 

“No! no! go away !" said the colonel 

The captain retired. When he joined the crowd of officers, who 
were awaiting his return, he related the particulars of the meetit 
that st taken place The recital gave rise to great merriment 
When a had partially subsided, the captain turned to Lieutenant 
Runk, who was a great hand at muschief, and who, possessing «1 
enough to uvent, was also @ master-land tu execute any concertos 


must 


* Runk,” 


sham vourself Cluf’s tnend, and make him call me out 


said Mannus, “ we must not quit the joke ; vou 
I beheve, 
from the cut of his pb, you'll have hard work to do it; but you must 


a 
not yive up. 


* You 


* Ves, will 1," said the 


won't fight, surely’ said Rauk 


captain, “but no one will die, unless he 


out of pure fnght, or you with laughing.” 


“(ro ahead ened all 


Awav went Ruonk. He found Clif looking and forsaken 


desolate 


* You are in trouble,” said Runk, bluntly, * and | have come to 
serve vou.’ 
Clif sighed and said, “Sit down, 1 do want a frend,” anda 


deeper shade of tim darkened lis expressionless ey 


* Well, Lam your trend i you want to fight, and you must doit, 


that’s a tact 
Must | said the disconsolats 
“Must vou! Prav. why 
thy l maught kill hom 
* hall hom—what uf vou do 
Vil be hung '” 
What of that '” 
“What of that!” sad Clit, amaze« Why, how vou talk 
Nonsense! kill him shaw f you do, you won't be hang 
Mil get you off 
* Dut, s 1prprorse I don't hight 
Then vou'll be kicked out of the army, and will be killed to a 
certainty ; fori vou don’t tight, that bloody tellow, Mannus, will 
pat a rifle ball through yo Vhat's the way he became captam ies 
* Hlow, for merey’s sake ! 


" 
pasped Chil 


Tle st all the lreutenants above hum 


* He did!" sand Cliath, * why didn't they hang hum How did he 
tm ayy 

~On he laughed the thing off, and everybody was afraid to take 
notice of it 

The new officer mused, at length he said 

“Ii wet it, the AN WELL De 

* Never tear that,” saul Runk. * Now, Ul tell vou a secret, but its 
between you and me; | have appesred as a trend to that fellow, 





Maunus, and it was because | was atrand of him. | want to get hin 
out of the way, and se, uf you're agreed, we'll fix him You must 
fight, that’s a matter of fact, but | don't see why vou should fall by 
his hand Now, uf vou protuse to trust iy lieitly in me, you shall 
2m no danger, and may kill him!” 
hat would be murder '” Claf tremblagly observed 
Murder,” said the other, * no such thing ; it is nothing but pus- 
tice; and the man that slaves lum, does the manrace a kinduess.”’ 
Tue eve of Clit brightened as he sad 
* Would the re, then, be no dat cer lor me 


None 


© "Then tim wht 


not Kall hom, and so both get off '* 


Runk laughed im his sleeve as he thought to himself, * Nothing 


can be too hard on such @ low-spirited cil as this, whe dont seem 
to care much what he does, so he's not killed Ile spoke aloud 

* No, vou must kill how the tirst shot I may not secesstul 
twice, and if vou muss hon the ft time, you are a gone goshing '"* 

‘What shall I do' What shall I do said tie pollfoon, wring 
ing lis hands 

"Do! why, write na challenee, Tl carry it. and when you 
meet, T'll arrange a so that | } lol & l be loaded only with 
powue sal ¥ mw ' at “A ‘ ch 

With trembla " { Iwrote, wii . srent trend dietated 

Carta Mann a—t ant ve ‘ ' i have 
tere i ‘ “ eROMY CLIPS 

Kunk snatched it up ab dertt Utne linen 





SKETCHES OF MILITARY LIFE, 


REMINISCENCE OF MY FIRST CAMPAIGN, 


"Twas my first can —In t almost sav mw first field; for 
I was pre esperately f t « of Dresden, 
‘ ‘ ‘ 5 \ ! mead Il seemed to 
uw ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ Ahiecl ! Was to 
‘ the morrow It was! ove ott ‘ ‘ ttle at 
lu sick tie vot thes | yee seemed to 
‘ the st preat etl i that who had wrelded 
‘ etholta of wa . 
elor ltoa re ne ‘ ‘ ‘ he rear of the 
‘ nv, and the shades of descended long ere we 
‘ at the spot v Né to Ove ! toe mooht Watch 
es Wer Zing alos rw es ded by the fatwwued 
solliery 
After obtamimng some little retres ont. | walked forward a few 
ee » observe o cvsitin ! ' ‘ yNunt of the countless 
sate es which tee ‘a me eet vv, | doed that 
ynediately morning dawned, the battle would commence, so hear 
were we to cach other 
What an mmposing scene! two of the greatest armies that had 


ever followed European leaders, lav hushed in repose—nothing dis- 


turbed the awful calm but a confused murmur 





~ 
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What reflections crowded upon my mind! before the setting of — relatives and friends to whom | should shortly have to communicate 


to-morrow’s sun, how many brave men, who were now full of lusty 
vigour, would be stretched upon the bare earth stiffening im their 
yore—how soon would this repose be distuebed by the deafening 
thunder of cannon, the rude shock of cavalry, and close and deadly 
bayonet charge ! 

In the midst of my reflections I was joined by an officer of my 
he had entered the regiment at the same time as myselt, 


own troop 
His usually 


and we had formed a sincere friendship for each other 
cheerful countenance, now wore an expression of deep thought, af 
not of melancholy. Upon my rallying him upon his ruetul visage, 
in a subdued tone he thus addressed me : * My dear friend, I teel a 
strange pre sentiment that to-morrow will end my mortal carcer ] 
know you will laugh at me for indulging in what you deem chime- 
but the conviction tiat T shall fall im tomorrow's 


rical forebodings 
You have always @X- 


contest is indelibly tixed in my imagination 
pressed a sincere regard for me, let me now bring you to the proot; 
promise me that you will deliver these two packets to the parties to 
whom the y are addressed This is addre Sat d to one tor whom my 
heart beats with an affection that shall cease not till | am a lifeless 
corse : it contains a miniature and a lock of my hair. ‘The other ts 
addressed to my father, M. d’Ollever, and contains a locket which 
is composed of his and my sister's hair. Promise me that im the 
event of my death, you will deliver these with your own hands. [have 
cogent reasons for being thus urgent, for | more than suspect a vil- 
lain of calummiating me in the tenderest quarter—my love to 
Helene de Chaluz, to whom you will find the packet addressed.” | 
pledged myself to comply with his request, but at the same time 
endeavoured to chase those sombre forebodings from his mind: my 
efforts were ineffectual, however, and he continued plunged in set- 
tled gloom 

Our conference was scarcely finished, before the faint streaks of 
day appeared in the horizon : we hastily joined our division, when 
all was bustle and confusion, which however was soon hushed, and 
every man mounted and ready for action. We were not kept long in 
suspense, for our veteran colonel received orders to take up a post- 
tion in the rear of a large wood which protected our left Hank . here 
we were quickly jomned by squadron atter squadron, until we mus- 
tered some thousands strong. It was now evident that one of those 
sudden and irresistible shocks of cavalry, with which Napoleon was 
so wont to Surprise his enemy, Was in contemp! itton The enemy, 
however, soon showed himself to be aware of our movements, by 
sending several rounds of artillery crashing through the wood ; no 
time was therefore to be lost, we were quickly wheeled into line, 
and at the command of a voice which every horseman knew well, 
every blade flashed in the faint morning light; again that voice was 
heard thundering—forward ! charge '—and on we rushed, the solid 
earth trembling beneath the thunder of our chargers’ hools—our brave 
chief, who had led so many daring charges, about twenty yards in 
front, his sabre flashing above his head, and his long dark locks wa- 
ving like war-pennons on the breeze 

‘Terrifick as our charge was, it was unsuccessful ; for the enemy, 
having received notice of our intention, had so strengthened his po- 
sition by bringing up his bravest troops, that we were unable to 
force his ranks 

Our onset seemed to have been the signal for the commence- 
ment of the general engagement, which now raged along the whole 
line with a tury which | have never seen equalled: one imeessant 
roar of cannon and musketry rolled from the opposing lines. "The 
proximity of the two armies was so great that every volley did most 
deadly execution ; whole ranks were struck to the earth, and regi- 
ments were reduced to skeletons without once changing the position 
they had occupied in the morning 

Night was drawing on apace ; but not a foot of ground had been 
won or loston either side. Owing to the sanguimary contests um 
which we had been constantly engaged since the break of day, out 
regiment was almost annililated—but our services were not yet to 


be dispensed with: in conyunetion with some regiments of chas- | 


seurs, we were ordered to attack and drive back a division of Pola- 
russian infantry, and cover several regiments of Austrian cuirassiers 
While forming for this service, | bantered my friend upon his mel- 
ancholy forebodings, for like myself he had hitherto escaped without 
a single wound : before he could reply, we received orders to charge, 
and | saw him no more alive. Upon our charging the Austman 
cuirassiers, they retreated, almost annihilated, leaving the mtantry to 
their fate ; they formed im squares, and firmly awaited our attack 
How my heart bled tor these gallant men, thus compelled to maintain 
a contest so unequal. In vain did we endeavour to break in upon 
them ; firm as the earth that supported them, they withstood our 
repeated shocks ; again we returned to the charge, and again were 
we received by the steady huzza, the deadly shower of balls, and 
the bristling ranks of bayonets; and agam were we torced to re- 
treat before our brave opponents. 

In the third charge whieh we made at this devoted band, a ball 
not twenty vards from the muzzle struck my bridle-arm, almost at 
the same moment my horse was shot under me—in falling, he pitech- 
ed me forward on my head, and [ fell insensible on the plain. Upon 
recovering my ‘senses, | found myself in total darkness, stretehed on 
the field of battle with my arm broken, and my body sore from. the 
bruises | had received m my tall, After some etlorts | raised my- 
self upon my feet and endeavoured to walk, but the spot upon which 
I had fallen was so thickly covered with the dead and wounded that 
T could not stir, without disturbing some dying wreteh. Oh hea- 
vens! the memory of thatdreadtul night clings to my recollection with 
a tenacity that bids detiance to the etlorts of time to etlace it. Sliricks 
of despair and agony, accompamed by fearful curses and impreea- 
tions, resounded from—but enough! enough ' let me no longer dwell 
upon the harrowing theme. Ina short time T was discovered by a 
party sent out to collect the wounded, and conveyed to a hospital 
at Leipsick. .From the inquirtes | made concerning the fate of my 
friend, I learned that he had been sodesperately wounded that he 
was not expected to survive many hours; he also had been con 


veyed to Leipsick 

In that city the utmost confusion reigned; the streets were 
crowded with wagons bearing the wounded soldiery to the hospitals 
The whabitants were in the utmost consternation : from the issve 
of the first day's conthet, they fully expected to have the vietorous 
allies thundering at their gates ; it was even reported that the king 
of Saxony had sent proposals of capitulation to the allied sovercigns 

After my wound had been dressed, | went the round of the hos- 
pitals, hoping to gain some intelligence ef my friend. Atter a toil- 
some search, | was so far successful as to find his remais, for his 
spirit had fled some hours before my arrival: he had been shot 


through the lungs, and all human aid was futile. As T gazed upon 


his lifeless form, my unagination conjured up visions of the fond 


the sad narrative of his tragical end, and my eyes were unconscious- 
ly dunmed with tears. I resolved to execute the commission with 
as little delay as possible ; but the hazards incident toa soldier's lite, 
rendered the accomplishment of it doubtful 

I will not detain the reader, by a recapitulation of the memorable 
events which occurred subsequently to those | have endeavoured 
to relate in the foregoing pages ; it will suffice to say, that the nine- 
teenth of October beheld Napoleon and the wreck of his splendid 
army retreating through Leipsick, totally disorganized : of four hun- 
dred thousand men with whom he had commenced the campaign, 
barely ninety thousand escaped beyond the Rhine. 

This disastrous chain of events at length terminated in the abdica- 
tion of the emperour, and | then found myseli at liberty to fultil my 
promise \fter spending a few weeks with my friends im order to 
recruit my shattered health, | set out upon my melancholy mission 
My journey lay through some of the most beautitul provinces of 
southern France ; and to one who had so long been accustomed to 
the blasting seenes of war, nature scemed clothed in double charms 

At the conclusion of my second day's journey | arrived at my 
place of destination, which was a retired village. It beimg late in 
the evening, I determined to postpone my errand until the tollowing 
inorning, when Timight make my de/uf in some decent trun. The 
cabaret 1 found did not furnish accommodations in the most superi- 
our style of elegance, but | had seen too much of the * bivouack” 
to stand upon niceties 
Scacely had morning dawned before | was roused from my slum- 
bers by the merry peals of the village bells, and other joyful demon- 
strations, with which the populace are wont to celebrate some 
happy event. When the landlord entered with my morning meal, | 
inquired the reason of those joytul ebullitions 

* Why, Monsieur,” exclaimed he, ** | thought all the world knew 
this was to be the wedding-day of Count de Lenois and Helene de 
Chaluz—it is the talk of the whole province. ‘The count is the 
richest man im this part of France, and who will deny that Helene 
de Chaluz is as handsome as he ts rich! No one who has once seen 
her, think. Yes, yes; a splendid fete shall we see this day, I 
promise you. 

So saying, he hastily left me, to attend to the numerous guests 
who were now rapidly filling his little hostelry 

His unexpected intormation tilled me with perplexity and aston- 
ishment. Ilelene de Chaluz about to be married! Could she then 
so soon forget the devoted affection of him, who, in the dark hour 
of death, had dwelt upon her remembrance with such imtense emo- 
tion. Louis had expressed his suspicions of the machinations of a 
villain—was that villain Count de Lenvis ' Possibly so. At all events 
I resolved to redeem the pledge | had so solemnly given my 
friend, and that with as little delay as possible. Inquiring, therefore, 
of the landlord, he directed me to the mansion which was about to 
become the scene of so much festivity. | found it surrounded by 
equipages of every description, aud crowded with the company in- 
vited for the oceasion. Upon requesting to see Madame de Chaluz, 
| was ushered into an ante-room, and atter a short delay an elderly 
lady entered, and announced herself by that title. [ imstantly con- 
cluded that she was the mother of the lady I wished to see. 

*T am extremely sorry, madam,” said 1, * to mtrude at so un- 
scasonable a juncture, but Tam compelled by unavoidable cireum- 
stanees to request a short interview with your daughter.” 

* Why, really, sir,’ she replied, * you have reason to apologize 
for your ill-timed imtrusion. What business of so pressing a nature 
can you have wih my daughter, that you are compelled to inter- 
rupt her almost in the midst of her nuptials’ Cannot you commu- 
meate it to me; you may rely upon her hearing it the earliest con- 
You cannot possibly see her now, for she 





verment opportunity 
only awaits my return to enter the carriage with the count.” 

I again apologized tor my interruption, but declined acquainting 
her with my errand, which was, | said, tended tor her daughter's 
ear, alone. After some farther urging on my part, she acceded to my 
request, but manifestly with the greatest possible reluctance. She 
left the apartment, and in a few minutes returned with a young 
ladv, whom she mtroduced as her daughter, and agam retired. Her 
appearance instantly struek me: she was rather above the middle 
height, of a majestick and gracetul figure ; her handsome counte- 
nance was strikingly expressive, causing emotion in the most heart- 
less and phlegmatick observer. Ste was arrayed in all the splen- 
dour becoming the wealth and rank of her mtended husband ; but 
her speaking teatures were darkened by acloud of the deepest mel- 
ancholy, foreing the beholder to the conviction that the blighting 
fangs of griet had already fixed upon her young heart 

As | gazed upon her speaking countenance, the conviction that 
the maye of Louis was still engraved upon her heart, and that she 
was encompassed in the toils of some designing villain irresistibly 
fastened upon my mind 

For some seconds | stood ye rfeetly at a loss how to open my 
melancholy embassy, being convinced that the divetul imtellience 
at such a moment would produce overwhelming etleets. At length 
ina falterme voree, | commenced the melancholy narrative. At the 





mention of her lover's name, the truth flashed like lghtuing through 
her bran, her tace assumed a deadly paleness, slie sunk upon aseat, 
amd seemed gasping for breath. “This was too much tor me ; T hasti- 
ly moduced the packet directed to her, and placing it im her trem- 
bling hand, turned away to avoid secing the troubled emotion I was 
convinced it would oecasion. | heard her tear open the envelope— 
a silenee of some minutes cnsued—at length | ventured to cast my 
ro and was slowly untwirl- 


eves toward her—she had read the lett 


ing a loek of tos beautitul har, which he had wound about her minia- 








ture. ‘The torrent of her emotions at length found vent. 

*T knew t—I said at. eried she, in trenzied tenes. “TT have 
been deceived, | have been entanvled in the snares of a villain 
Oh! wretch that | was, to listen to tus vile ealommes, to have had 
my mind porsened withthe breath ot this rept But thou shalt be 

Lt be his! but am not 1, at this 
th his vietim’ thus, thus persh 


t tit 
revenged, Louis ; never, never v t 
moment, arraved ready to be led to: 
the wretch's bopes : As she ered these words, she snatehed 
the rich coronet of diamonds that glittered in her dark hair. and 





dashed 1 to the floor, at the same time shirreking violently, and, im 
the paroxvsm of her passion, tearing from her person the valuable 
jewels with which she was decorated, and throwing them from her 
with frantick energy. Nature could endure no more, she fell vio- 
lently to the floor m deep convulsions 

Her screams, and the noise of her fall, brought her mother and 
several of the bridal party into the room , a gentleman, whom I sup- 
posed to be the count, hastened to raise her and support her in his 
arms, others of the company crowding round her with looks of as- 
tonishment and dismay. Upon applying restoratives, she slowly re- 


covered ; but no sooner did she perceive the person who supported 
her than she renewed her shrieks, writhing in his embrace with 
signs of the utmost loathing 

* Unhand me, wretch,” she cried, “thy touch strikes horrour to 
my soul! Away, reptile! lest thou would have me expire at thy 
fect.” She relapsed more violently than before, and was speedily 
borne to her apartment, followed by the wondering group. 

I remained perteetly unnoticed in the midst of the general confu- 
sion, and therefore determined to quit a spot where my presence 
had caused so much excitement. Betore I had advanced two steps 
toward the accomplishment of my purpose, however, I received a 
slight tap on the shoulder: upon facing round, the count stood be- 
fore me. He was a man of middle age and stature, possessed of a 
good face and figure, but the former was charactenzed by a pecu- 
har cold and sinister expression, which inmy eyes betrayed a selfish 
and treacherous disposition. After eveing me for some seconds, 
“IT know you, you are some minion of 





he thus addressed me 
Lous d’Olliever 

* And I know you,” shouted I, in my turn; “ you are a most con- 
summate scoundrel! '” , ; 

* Enough, sir,” said he, leading me to a window, “ enough! you 
see that wall which skirts the garden: if you will meet me there, 
in ten minutes, T will join you with weapons that shall settle this 
affair without more brawhng 

I signified my assent to this proposal, and left the house by a 
private door, which he poimted out. I had not arrived at the ap- 
pointed spot more than tive minutes, ere | was jomed by my adver- 
sary, who carried a brace of pistols, mutiled in a silk handkerchief. 
He said nothing, but produced a powder-flask and bullets. Having 
loaded, I destred him to take his ground 

* We will each walk six paces,” said he, * and then turn and fire.” 

To this arrangement I assented. Placing ourselves back to back, 
he gave the word * ready,” and [ stepped forward ; but ere I had 
taken three steps, the villain turned and fired. The shot struck me 
in the small of the back ; and the shock was so great, that I thought 
I was shot through the body. Believing myself to be mortally wound- 
ed, I exerted all my remaining strength, and wheeled round, deter- 
mined to take vengeance on my cowardly assassin. He had not 
stirred a single step from the spot, when a smile of malignant plea- 
sure at the success of his murderous scheme, was visible on his 
countenance ; on seeing my movement, he hastily produced a second 
pistol, which he had ull now concealed. I could hear the shght 
tick of the lock as he cocked it, but my arm was already raised and 
before he could level, | touched the trigger, and with a shriek and a 
bound he fell a lifeles corse to the earth. I now grew sick and 
faint, my head grew giddy, the oljects about me seemed rapidly 
whirling round, and I at length fell insensible to the ground, beside 
my prostrate enemy 

When I recovered my faculties, | found myself in bed, with my 
wound dressed ; but | was so reduced with the loss of blood, that [ 
was scarcely able to move. To my bewildered sense, the strange 
scenes In which! had so lately been an actor, resembled the creations 
ofa disordered imagination rather than actual events. While] was 
endeavouring to reduce my ideas to some degree of order, the cur- 
tains of my bed were slowly drawn aside, and a female countenance 
of exquisite loveliness greeted my wandering eyes ; it was but for a 
moment, however, for no sooner did she see that I was conscious 
of her presence, than she vanished as suddenly as she had appear- 
ed. Before I had recovered the surprise occasioned by this beauti- 
ful vision, she again appeared, accompanied by an elderly gentleman, 
attired in deep mourning. He sat down by me ; and after expres- 
sing his satisfaction at my recovery from the stupor in which | had 
so long been plunged, he informed me, that | was m the house of no 
less a person than the father of my ill-fated friend, Louis d’Olliever. 
1 was perfectly aware that he resided in the same viemage as Ma- 
dame de Chaluz, but I was perfectly at a loss to comprehend how 
he had discovered my imtimacy with his son. He shortly satistied 
my curiosity on that bead, by giving me the following particulars. 

It appeared that the movements of the count and myself had not 
been conducted so secretly as to escape the observation of several 
of the guests, one of them had followed the count and witnessed 
the whole transaction. Upon the alarm being given, the spot was 
quickly surrounded by the inhabitants of almost every house in the 
village. Among others was M. d‘Ollever. Onmy being undressed that 
the wound might be examimed, the packet addressed to him was 
discovered. ‘The reader will easily see the result ; I was conveyed 
to his house, where evervthing that could facilitate my recovery had 
been done , ; ; 

Under the hands of my fair nurse, | grew rapidly convalescent. M. 
@Olhever watched over my couch with the solicitude of a parent, 
and in his attentions to me seemed to lose a portion of that griet 
for the loss of his brave boy, which | was the means of acquainung 
him with in so extraordinary a manner 

I have little more now to communicate, with the exception that 
one tine moonlight night found me at the feet of her who had tend- 
ed me throughout my illness with more than the care of a sister or 
mother. What I said upon the eeeasion, I will not trouble the rea- 
der with—the sister of Louis dO lever is now—my wife 

Madame de Chaluz was the widow of an officer, who, falling in 
battle, left her with an only daughter, (the ill-starred Helene :) she 
recerved a small pension from government, with which, and the little 








property left by her husband, she mamtamed an appearance of gen- 
tility, and educated her daughter m a manner suitable to her station 
in lite. Ever since she had taken up her residence in the village, 
the strictest intimacy had arisen between her and the d’Ollievers. 
Helene and Lous were much about the same age, and an attach- 
ment slowly but deeply wound mutually around their hearts. Ma 
dame de Chaluz saw this growing affection ; but innately resolved 
rs beauty should win her an alliance more condu- 






that her dany 
cive to the ambitious views she nourished, than that of Louis, who 
would have to depend solely upon his own exertions for fortune. 
The appearance of Count de Lenots as a suitor tor the hand of Helene 
ind the ce parture of Lous for the 





contirmed this determination, 
army, whieh he had chosen as his profession, was hailed by her as a 
fortunate occurence 

No sooner had Louis departed than the count urged his suit with 
ten-fold vigour; but his etlorts to wim her affections were abortive, 
his wealth she despised, and his cold and heartless demeanour con- 
trasted too stongly with the frank and manly bearing of his rival; 
the death of her lover occasioned a shock which, to a frame already 
worn down by grief and anxiety. proved fatal. Her reason was 
completely overthrown, she languished m that state a few months, 
when death kindly stepped im, and released her from her woes 
“She sleeps well,” and the first tears shed by myself and my happy 


‘bride fell fast upon the tomb of blighted love. 
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ORIGINAL GOSSIP AND TABLE- 


‘ALK. 





POETICK FABLE. 
Tue moral of the following tripping, musica! and very pretty 
lines, cannot fa'l to impress the reader forcibly. 
nothing from the pen of Mrs. S 


We have seen 


igovraey better than 


THE LADY-BUG AND THE ANT. 


The lady-bug sat in the rose’s heart, 
And simled with pride ar n, 

As slie saw a plain-crest ant go by, 
Vith a heavy g 

she drew the 
And adjusted ie 

Making her g 
That lay int 


Then she laughed so loud that the 
And seeing her haughty tace, 


un of com 

{ damask round, 
n vest, 

cw 





curtan 


is 





LA 
a drop of « 
rose’s breast. 


tss of 


lit 





ant look 





Took no more wotice, but travell’d on 
Al the same industrious pace 
But a sudden blast of auntum came, 
And rudely swept the ground, 
And down the rose with the ladv-bug bent, 


And scatter’d its loaves around 








Then the houseless lady was much amazed 
‘or she knew not where to go, 


And hoarse November's early ast 
vd brought with it ram and snow 
Her wings were ciuil’d, and her feet were cold, 


And she wist'd tor the ant’s wart ce 
dl what she in the wintry stor 


I'm sure I cannot tell 





ha 


) 





But the careful ant was in her nest, 
With her little ones by her side 
Sie taught them all, lke herself to toil 


Nor mind the sneer of price 

And I thought, as L sat at the close of day, 
Eating my bread and milk, 

It was wiser to work and lnprove my time, 
Than be id 


and dress . 





INDIFFERENCE IN MISFORTUNES, 

There is a mood of mind, allied to desperation, with which peo- 
ple are not unfrequently accustomed to mock at their own muisfor- 
tunes, as if by treating them with levity and apparent indifference 
It is 
the rebound ef the temperament, the return of that elasticity of soul, 


they could lighten their burden, and repulse their assaults 


which cannot all be crushed, and which, like the palm-tree in Theo- 
phrastus, the more it is trodden down, the more vigorously it springs 
up again. Some instances of this frame of mund may be collected 
from the annexed quotation : 

* There is a well-known anecdote of a physician, who, being called in to 


an unknown patient, found him su 





mind, without any discoverable cise Or oc 

sician advised hin to seek for cheertul ofye niended him espe- 
cially to go to the theatre and see a famous actor, then ta the mer 1ot his 
powers, Whose come k talents were unrivalled Alas ' the comedian, who 


kept crowded theatres in a roar, Was this poor hypochondnack h 
state of mind in which men play thew part, whether 
tors, Was « in a letter written from Varmouth 
frrend, Miller, by a then well-known pertormer in this | 
He wrote to dese pr 

would endeavour to make a smalicolleetion tor h 
and he told his sad tale sportiveiy. But breaking off th: 
mav think | can have no sense, that while 
at ridicule! But, sir, people constitu 
vity of spirits, are always most 
quicken like the eves of the ¢ 


such 





nitessed 


mw, 


Stevens ibe lis distress in prison, andtor 
1 him, Senne 





lam thus wretched 
me, with a 
tl 


Ted [the 
ry When they are most 


merry 





msumptive, Which are always ty 
































nearer a patient approaches to dissolation.” it 

another to be murthta otnas More pested 

In cases of violent death, and expecially t v3 

surprising ; because the sufferer it eon We 

lady, and isin a state of high mental excttens 

when dissolution comes in the course of nature, 

who have died with @ pest Upon thetr lips Garet Sanchez de Badajoz when 
he was at the point of death desired that he might be dressed in tl ilatot 
St. Francis ; this was accordingly done, and over the Franciscan treck they 
put on hus habit of Santiago, tor he was a kmght of that order, It was a pott 
of devotion with him to wear the one dress, a int of honour to wear the 
other; but looking at himself mm this double attire, he satd to those who sur- 
rounded his death-bed, * The Lord will say to me presenth, my friend Gare 
Sanchez, vou come verv well wrapt u muy arropade and I shall reply, 
Lord, it is no Wonder, for it was winter when LI set off.” The author who re- 
lates this anec emarks that e morrer com graca he munyto bam, ¢ com eg 
cas he muyto mae: the olyservation Is “i ut untransiatea . because 
plays upon the word winch means grace as we as wit The anecdote itself 
Is anexample of th our *s : eath ” perliaps also of that 
pride or vanity, call | wl white . ten, Whent ! wih 
have not vielded to natural decay, or been broken down by suffer, ¢ * 
to the last in those who it has strongly ssessed. Don Rodrigo Calderon 
whose fall and exemplary contrition served as a favourite topick for the poets 
of wore a Franciscan halut at his execution, as an outward and vis 
ble suzn of penitence and humiliation is he ascended the seati he 

the skirts of the hatat with such an air that his attendant ught 
it necessary to reprove him f such an tnstanes t iu to his 
ppearance. Don Rodnmeo excused himself by saying t all 


carned limseli gracetuilly 


PORTRAITS. 





There is much good sense in some observations we recently met 


with. on the frame of mind in which ladies should have the 





If pic- 


but beautiful im 





tures taken ; somewhat quaint, perhaps, in language 


| 


sentiment ; and though melancholy in the reflection, yet wholesome 


in the application 


























* Young ladies ' I wil] tell rou how vour traits n he rendered more 
usetul monitors to vou in vour pr ess tl than ther or Wast 
you may derive tr © satista f tie when u are 
t t suppesing that vou ’ v ‘calle ipa n " 
I . I mav be certain that n f\ the times sitt 
permitted any te got “I 1 irto cast a share er vour ¢ tr 
and that if you Were not cons is of endeay 1 " iN est ks 
for the occasion, the pa desir s of ca therm, won 
catch the best | ‘ 1 The st the tless u ne« t t that 
vou «¢ tam the charms of \v 1} ‘ \ tveu ‘ 1 the 
char amiable expression t ‘ Nev W Vourse st ‘ 
seen aworse tl ‘ w ! te Whee t ‘ 
tempered, rem erthat y Kk ugly « asst ‘ ‘ n 
tlulness, of a tag f t\ at I 
tiness, envy, OT maiice, 4 win i char ‘ . 
feeling, lessens thie kKeness Toy pieture, an wet v . i whule 
It lasts, but aves its trace ! er of the pass st it 
face Is mere ra tand more certa that of time * Ths « nsel, SaVs 
Gwillim the Pursuivant, * was ve vetul, who advised a entlewomer 
often to ’ om asses, that so, lf they saw themselves beanutitul, the 
might be stirred to make their minds as fair by virtue as their faces were 
bv nature ; but eformed, they might make amends tor their outward « 






formity, with their intern pulchritude and gracious qualities Ar hose 
that are proud of their beauty should consider that their own hue ts as brit- 





tle as the glass wherein they see it, and that they carry on their shoulders 
nothing but a skull wrapt in skin, which one day will be loathsome to 
looked on.’ ” 





THE ENGLISH IN FRANCE. 


The town of Boulogne is now so inundated with English, that the 
he French 





latter outnanber the natives by at least three thousand 
auiboriies, in order to afford every facility to induce Bull to cross 
the channel and spead his money among them, have relexed a!! the 
observances of a fortilied town, have taken the gates of the city off 
the hinges, and softened down all the strictness of the police forma 
lues, which make the continent of Europe so disagreeable to a tree 
born American or Briton. Next to Boulogne, Calais is to be reck- 
oned as containing the greatest number of refugee English, and of 


this delectable place, the following is a pre ttv accurate ce scription 











* Calais, with all her cleanliness, ts not so clean as she ght be if her a 
es were people of any pluck. No substance im e, saith the 5 
losopher, may more properly be calle ! mmon went of all the vereta 
les, of all the animals, and aii the ices nanukind, than water itl Ve 
at Calais they have no water, except the rain water w t they catch tn 
publick tanks constructed tor dhe purpose, and that which ts brought 
carts from a place six or seven miles off, though she has plenty of beautite 
spring Water at a shert depth below her surtace. This Was ascertame 
soon after the English and the French had lett off cutting each others’ 


throats, by a s wl wore 


ndant spr 








pany 
nz up of 





water, they sent to 















pipes and machinery to ratse the water tor the pub 
that the publick, or the publick authorities 
ighted to second their enterprise. But they were 
ir host, the pipes and machinery came, ‘ 
ted wares by the customhouse-ofheers , the autl es ot Calas 

{te mnterterc sh water-seekers dey without havi taken 

ing by their in tid the good people of Calais rema . ‘ 
AS scanty of Water as thev were five hun years Conseque t 
Cleaniiness of thei houses ts a dry cleaniiiess —p we Vv sara se 
Instead of Water scourme , them personal ablutious are teow and ta 
tween ; and the fiv-spots are allowed to remain in the inside of their coffee 
cups as Well as om the ulside for their water ts almost as dear as the 
wine, and the people who deal m water (or Crean, as the lear ca 
about the streets crying “ O'" ina tone distal enough, as Mr. Pores ts 


to give the merriest man the mopes and the mullgrubs both at ones 


CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE, 

The library of the late Mr. Richard Heber, (brother of the bishop, ) 
has just been sold by auction, m ¢ taht port ous In the account ot 
the exghth day's sale, we tind the following mteresting items and 


observations : 








*In the sale of the eighth portion of the wonderful library of the late M 
Ile wT, are Contained many rare icurheus As, Sorte jue articles, an 
numerous valuable works, both ine ‘ nodem ature The new 
testament, trausiated by Coverdale ind s © ot the rarest inthe whole 
series of early | sh testaments, Ske ‘s poo against a comely Coy 

















strowne, printed by Pyns 

mond of Hawthornden's 4 " 

pelles of Dystaves, prints 

ous series of books relat . 
Lear; a series of Hearn ‘ 
zine, uncut: Debrv’s Ve 

ectania Historica, eight ve 

from the con encemer 

nore tnferesting article 

Monthly Review, intwo | ‘ 

vear 1749 This copy, ine ° 
rary, belonge ( t 

wa to his sen Thev i ‘ 

“ er; and we thus bee 

Wf our Johnsons, Homes 6 

Horsievs, Proestiey, et hat an sluable wcquisiiien f u“ tera 
story of the last century 


TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES, 


! We had thought that the 


There is nothing new under t 





ig sun 

temperance doctrines were an emanation of these latter days, but it 
appears that they also claun a respectable antujuity 

© Temperance Societies are not ecent a date as ed. Maurie 
Landerave of Hesse, was the unde t «tow the « wt 
century, under the tit t'The One 1 Ts crane Several j ws 
and lords became nreniiers S association, t statutes 
sre still in existence an * \ the ! 1 Whit tee ‘ me Was te 
those days. Enact ‘ ‘ ‘ i ‘ it er 
drunk, aud te this € . hat he w sh terre 
glasses of Wine, of a cert ita easure at ‘ Iie wa t 
rised te take two s " a t enone , : 
might drink fourteen isses of Wine ada ently 1 
juantity of beer and other iors. Bra there Was onbire " 
aod such me ” t the rele as, crther t ‘ tor mw “ss ‘ 
viass of br y. Was na to retyre “ isses | Wane “ 





TOLERATION, 


f mutnal 





A recent 


turopean traveller affords us a tine instance o 
toleration, and w ! 


nds up hi an adyuration, which, how 


s account with 

















ever applicable to the old despotisms ot the old word, is fortunately 
inappropriate to our blesse do institutions 
At Theteken, near Baden, I had great pleasure hearing the excellent 
at exists betweent protestur wiles atet ts ' 
of tiget ated pre ! Vwiict t ‘ i ‘ ‘ 
both tort Wwors “ The k ! ‘ i ‘ ‘ 
wave u“ ‘ “su ‘ cn ‘ i ! t et 
Saine st ‘ n aes tlhe tes t ' “| sure ‘ 
’ . i ‘ ale 1 ' 
walit t . ‘ .« The 

iat a test ts were erant a “ ‘ ship the sane ‘ 

ple with lus Jock. At € i wee ‘ rves ” 
LOVE. 

We have not often met with a sweeter description of the tender- 
ness of feeling, without which love cannot exist in the heart, thar 
in the following verses by Charles Swain Much bad poetry has 
been inspired by love, but the present writer is not of the sighin 
and « rving s« hool, and has evidently felt dee ply what he is beau 
tifully painted 

* Lowe Iw ’ thee what it ist o 
1 Pres . hu ' es as 
Where Hope sits br , ‘ ‘ ve 
Where T ns vid J ‘ 
All tastes, all; sures, all desire 
I secrat s sanctu ‘ ss 
Alx the sta rst ss ‘ 
Ar vi, the streams their flowery 4 kiss 
And here’s heaven on earth, that ica s surely this 
Yes, this ts e, the stedfast ana the true, 
The immortal clocy whica hath never s 
The best, the brichtest boon the heart eer knew 
(Mf all jite’s sweets the very sweetest vet 
Oh' whe but can recall the eve they met 
To breathe. in some green wa'k, their first young vow, 
While summer flowers with moonlight dews were wet, 
And winds sigh'd soft around the mountain's brow 
And all was rapture then which Is but memory now '* r. 





SUNDAY EVENING READING, 


WANT or FAITH 
As a want of fart is fatal to all goodness, so is it a defi- 
creneviar more frequent ameng men than a careless observer would 
imagene Ido not mean that manv are to be found so fearfully 


abandoned to themselves and to Satan as either with 


to matntam 








their mouths or im theo hearts, that there sno God. 1 do not mean 
that in a christian land, and among these who, from their childhood, 
have been surrounded with the evidences of the truth, and with the 






































assechitvon and ex arniple ot | which ts good, or great, or holy, the 
numberis considerable of those who expressly deny the Lord who 
bo them But this IT do mean, and this is unhappily proved 
true both by reason and experence, that there is a great ditlerence 
between not disbeleving what os related m scripture concerning 
(ied and His Son, and actually and habitually belheving it; and that 
many aman has no genume faith who neverim hos life either dened 
or doubted the g repel Belov should be cted, is an 
act of the mind conse quent to attentior We cannot beheve that 
his not present to ! ts, we cannot have an habitual 
in Giod, without ha ially retamimng Hos image m our minds as 
the object of our e and reverence And when we consider how 
many men there are who, to all outward appearance, never think of 
(rod or his Son at all; and how many more who endeavour to get 
ral of religious the ts whenever thev arise as unnecessary, Un- 
timely, and troublesenu we must allow, | think, that a want of 
faith is at the bottom of the wicked lives of many professing chris- 
tians ; that some whe, when the gospel is named to them, are very 
tar trom doubting its trout re vet, during the greatest part of ther 
lives, to al! practic al p Uses, believers; wihele others who, 
from time to time, mav perhaps, beleve at d tremble . are anxious 
to make still less the little taith which vet loners on their bosoms 
THE EXISTENCE oF i ANGELS 
That there mav be countless rational creatures m the universe 
besides mankind, and superiour i happiness and imtellect to man 
in his present cor ition, w «| dened by those whe recol 
leet how very small a portion of that uniwerse is occupied by man, 
md who belewve that man himselt s reason to anticipate a removal 
alter death inte a wrorder of existence lt is surely not unrea 
sonable m man, thus coreumes wed, to conpecture that the appl 
ness Whieh be hopes fo sell is not without a precedent in the 
works of his Heavenly Bene tactor: that other bemes, whether at 
first so framed by Ih te Lowe, or lynited to such privileges after 
1 previous state of trial er, even now. in the situation to which we 
mpire, our elder brethren m vomertalitv, and that a part of the 
happihess Mav Consist in those shits whe ire, of all others, most 
proper to constitute t te ty of a reasonable creature, in expres 
s the rat de to the common Parent of all, and m the works 
ot ve and tne ‘ ms yet them mlerours Hut this, 
nateww s, Is ‘ we beve of angels, and this is pre 
cisely the ‘ cee rt nwhich the ser plures commemnn ate 
respect r tiem 
Nscre Net 
Phe outward sof happiness and prosperity are often, to the 
last dewree, dece Ls thes ire re mn feds hands which have 
power to take t hi sy" wietehed on a tirone, to Catise 
© ve t vy to cat = feast terness Of heart, and the miser 
Oo weep ‘ s i cal tre ‘ © There ws anevil wloch I 
we st woder the sus | is conti mong men; aman to 
shom tsod ‘ ole wealt and honour, so that he want 
eth ne or 0 that hedesireth; vet Grod paveth him not 
power to eat thereat, but a stranger catethit; this ts vanity, and it 
mevil disease \ ti" t mall voice of conserence, 
“ i © Was ace ‘ ent by the saves of antiquity, to 
cline the balance « rlally | ess to the side of virtue, vet, ut 
‘ ence of wo yeare, ft constant and useful ocenpation, tf 
thee we mi Vener ‘ i? t y wire and good, and the buevant 
t colt suces ‘ Hee Lo pers tron te indeed pleas rable 
*% trons, whe s iv that Pa Sas not far happier in tos bomds 
Nero on his golden bed. on in that Felix whe trembled on 
s Iymecnt-seat 
T HEISTIAN ARTVE & Hore 
We read of a certa yout the early davs of christianity, 
SC pers ot nek te rand herack patience and legen 
darv wonder tow the attention of f real = often called 
vse have read ol as ve i whom bits persecutors hac put 
ractice a more co ’ ire Of theur cruel ingenuity, that 
\ s torments (lett ewhow or can »> through the horrible 
details) t " comm ite t i md Saviour, After 
‘ i eof st y released hom m wonder at ba 
i Mian Ilix « ‘ rer nd to have wondered too 
me te ve asked Ahiaty ty fatth he could so strange 
ys « Viol ‘ fire t either aecry por a vroan 
ane ‘ n. “Tt wascs odd, ost ful,” was the noble youth's 
en ta ‘ ate ty bine ‘ my anguish Was at tine 
wv t 4 " . ‘ tel 1 euven Oh the wi ver 
the that art te trata ¢ " isin, do thou think on death 
and that thought w in angel to thee 
TEVPORAL ENJOV VENT 
I do t forget, and st ess am Linelmed for the sake of tem 
or mie to suppress my conviction that, even im this hfe, 
she o it mn er is sallw f of bitterness; and that of this 
4 s¢ rately consudeced, thes ous and tye wise have the best 
tye ’ But | ann « eal it, where the advantage 
d mitaves held ont « “K re alrke only for a time, 
the «ent short-lwed vm will generally preponderate over 
wf ’ ved pam a twe must first persuade the 
« ! e things Which are not secu oth are, and are eternal, 
hee s likely to forevzo those te or md unholy, but power 
fully s« tive pleasures, which, at every step, ensnare lis eves 
and confuse his understar 
PUBRLICR WORSHIP 


To come tochurch, is, no doubt, an act in itself materially good ; 
vet he who does it with an ill mtention, comes to God's house upon 
the devil's errand. The whole act is absolutely detestable before God 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


FAMILIAR RAMBLING EPISTLES FROM BOSTON. 





BY SAMUEL L. KNAPP 


TO PROFESSOR JOHN W. FRANCIS, M.D. 


My pear strn—From my earliest years, | have venerated the dead 
J am not so much of an intellectual or a spiritual bemg, as to rise 
above my nature, and feel unconcerned upon the question, where 
my ashes may repose, when my race 1s run’ <A graveyard has 
always been, since I began to reason or to feel, a sacred place for 
my contemplations. It is the last leaf in the book of nature, and 
should be deeply contemplated by all; it must be read by all, to 
one intent, alike 
when we have shuffled off ths mortal coil,” we may entertain difler- 


If, in the philosophy of * what dreams may come, 


ent opmions, the dead have still their nghts; they have transmitted 
to us their inheritance ; and there ts not only a moral obligation on 
us to preserve and enhance its value, but also to hold them in just 
remembrance ; and, to do this, we must hallow the cemeteries in 
which they rest 

Doctor Franklin, who was never charged with superstition by 
friends or foes, used to say, that he never would, if he could help it, 
pass a single mght ina village, where the fences of the graveyard 
were broken, the gravestones defaced, or the church suffered to go 
todecay. In obedience to this feeling, he repaired from Philadelphia 
to Boston, erected a monument to the memory of his honest and 
intelligent parents, and wrote their epitaphs as a matter of filial duty; 
and for this, as well as other things, the present age has removed 
the humble monument fora prouder one, to himself and his parents 
preserving whatever eame from his pen to their memory, as an offer- 
ing of feeling, duty and justice. It is but a proper tribute to the 
people of Boston to say, that they are not chargeable with a cold, 
unfechng nevlect for the ashes of their departed friends and kindred 
In the enclosure which received the remains of Isaac Johnson, in 
1630, tombs are every week opened to receive the bodies of the de- 
scendants of those who were desirous of coming at their death to 
the reSting-place in which he reposed. It is, indeed, a thickly- 
peopled spot , and the race of men must, In my opinion, greatly de- 
grenerate, before the gloating eve ofa speculator will dare rest upon it, 
to make an admeasurement of tts square feet for business purposes 
The inhabitants of this place of the dead have left honourable de- 


Not 


only the hoary-headed, who fell away in bygone times, are pillowed 


scendants enough to protect it, I trust, mn all coming tine 


here ; for not many vears have flown since [saw the tomb open 


here to receive the mortal remaims of one wise and good beyond 
his years; hg fell a vietim to the msatiable desire of being first im 
his ieee and the most virtuous among men. ‘The aged spoke 
of his aequirements with wonder, and the youthful conceded to him 


much on the maxim, * fhe gods sel/ all things to endustry,” torgetting 


the palm for the union of genius and dustry reasoned too 


that self-preservation ts the first law of nature. Counsellor (:—— 
had but just passed his thirtieth year, when, by over-exertion in an 
unportant cause, he became exhausted, took a severe cold, which 
was followed by a brain fever, and that by death His sudden de- 
parture cast a gloom over the city ; for all ranks and degrees were 
acquainted with his learmmg and his virtues, and sages wept at his 
grave. One corse of such a man should consecrate any spot; and, 
with him, there are thousands who walked through hfe with no or- 
dinary distinction 

The cemetery on Copp’s hill, at the north end of the city, is, pro- 
bably, the next oldest. A) part of this hill, purchased from Black 
stone, in 1636, was, for many years, called Mill-thill, a windmill, 
one of those early machines for grinding corn, was erected on this 
eminence ; tt caught every gale from every quarter of the heavens 
A small portion of this ground was used as a burial-place at an 
found a date, on one of the small head-stones, of 


‘There are not more than five acres in the old ceme- 


early period, I 
1668, but it must have been consecrated to the 


sometime be- 





fore that date 
tery, but there is another lving to the east of it, which Is, compa 
ratively, of recent date. ‘Tombs have been erected on the four 
sides, under the walls, and are marked with a mural slab over each 
On these slabs are sculptured many armorial bearmys of a high or- 
der, proving their proud descent. Some of them are as old as 
the crusaders, and not a few are quartered with noble families 
That of Lewis ts an ancient bearing, with additional Astatick em- 
blems, such as were granted to those who, early after the discovery 
of the passage to India by the Cape of Good Hope, engaged im that 
commerce and conquest. ‘The tusks of the elephant are seen con- 
spicuously, among other insignia, on their escutcheon 

The tomb of the Mathers stands apart from the wall, but net far 
off; it supports a very indiflerent-looking monument, covered with 
a coarse, reddish sand stone, such as abounds in Connecticut, and 
has no other inscription on at, but the names of the three wenera- 
tions who moulder beneath, and the times of their death. Increase 
died only a few vears before his son, Cotton; his grandson, Samuel, 
did not depart this life ull a long time after. Cotton was the bie- 
grapher of all his predecessors, and his son wrote huis father's history 
‘There 1s no tastance, in our country, of three suecesive generations 
struggling so hard for immortality, as those who rest in this ceme- 
tery It such 


an assertion should be made, their defender could call forth, from the 


It would be in vain to deny their genius or learning 


lumber of ages, more productions of theirs than of any other three 
individuals since. Cotton was the Magnus Apollo of the three 


He had profound learning, and a ready pen, but vanity, superstition 


}not by bumps 


and obstinacy so often guided his opinions, that they are not always 
The statements he made are all true to history ; that is, 
I fully believe, that one 


sound 
they did exist, or he thought they did 
erroneous author causes hundreds to search into the truth, while 
they would pass over the water-coloured narrations of a common 
writer. The story of the spectre-ship having been seen by the 
Bostonians has been ridiculed, for ages, as a creation of the imagi- 
nation; but the spectre-ships, seen in the harbour of New-York, i: 
the autumn of 1826, sustained the veracity of Cotton Mather 
Philosophy now gives the reason for this optical phenomenon ; 
and it was, when explained, no more miraculous than the reflections 
of a face in a mirror; but Mather resolved it into a wonder-working 
Providence, instead of a philosophy which eternally beams with the 
Godhead ; and supposed that made to influence the minds of a few 
which was formed for all times and all systems. One cannot for- 
bear to call up the part that Increase and Cotton had in the trial 
and execution of those accust d ot witcheraft The re can be no 
doubt that there was more pride of opinion im the course of con- 
duct pursued by Cotton Mather, than of evangelical meekness or 
patience of investigation; but the age in which he lived must an- 
the 


to show precedents in the opimions and decisions of the great lights 


swer for more ol sin than individual judgment He was able 
of the common law in England, which, on almost every other sub- 
ject, would be authority now. It may be said, let the Mathers rest; 
no good catholick would think they should stay im purgatory any 
longer for their errours; call them by a harder name, if you will; 
but the American historian cannot let them rest; they filled such a 
space in their day, and influenced so many minds 

\ few rods west of the tomb of the Mathers, is the monument 
erected over the ashes of Doctor Jarvis, who, to his reputation as 
an intelligent physician, added that of a popular orator. For more 
than twenty years, he wielded the democracy of Boston, by his bold 
was flexible and sonorous, 


and commanding eloquence. His voice 


his sentences pointed and pithy; and he often, in Faneuil-hall, re- 
ceived the plaudits, and, sometimes, the votes of those whose political 
creeds were in fieree opposition to his. “This monument to Jarvis 
is the only one on the ground which bears any marks of the modern 
chisel > and, although dk signed and executed with considerable 
taste, looks, among the rude stones, of no kindred to its neighbours 

The next cemetery, in point of age, is that which is called the 
(Granary, and one to which I alluded, in speaking of Paddock’s 


Mall 
of the latter with mural slabs, ornamented with armorial bearings 


It contams numberless uraves, and numerous tombs; many 
It is manv years since | visited this field of the dead, but it is fall 
of the mighty in history: soldiers, padges, governours and statesmen 
The cemetery at the bottom of the Mall ts of later date, but has 
I shall 


for its vaults con- 


been a burying-place long enough to be thickly peopled 
rive no part cular ce script on of this enclosure ; 
tam some of my early frends, and | could not relate anything re- 
specting them with the feelings of an historian only 

The large cemetery, on the Neck, was, a few years azo, a sort of 
“half drown-it” place, from its contiguity to the marshy lands ; 
but itis changed now. ‘The low grounds have been drained; the 
walls on three sides are raised upon it; a handsome iron front 
fence erected, through which the trees, shrubs and flowers, which 
flourish there, please the eye of the traveller, and seem to ask of 
him a moment's pause to whisper a requiem to the dead 

The South Boston cemeteries have been laid out in a proper 
manner, both for decency and security. It has been said, that no 
population, in any city in the world, sleep under better roofs, and 
have more conveniences im them dwellings, than the mbhalitants of 
Boston; nor do [ believe, that there is any one whose dead are de- 
posited with more decency 

Not contented with all this, the good citizens of Boston and the 
vicinity were induced, in some happy moment, to purchase a wood- 
land of great extent, about four miles from the eitv, called Wowns 
tuburn, for an Atheman Ceramicus. It was a wood, almost in pri- 
mitive wildness, with a most undulating surface ; and, perhaps, 
hardly equalled m any country for the pieture sque. It is of great 
extent, exceeding im territory any burial-place of the dead, out of 
Egypt. Its heights command the prospect of a widely-extended 


He re 


gan to deposite the dead, and plant shrubs and flowers around the 


landseape, reaching as far as human vision can go hey be- 


r, When the naked beauties of 


tombs. [visited it early in the sprin 


the forest-tree hung over the tombs. No bud had swollen: all was 
under the death-frost of winter; vet still it was an mteresting scene 
Seattered through this extensive grave-vard, appeared, above the 
cold inerustations of snow, a simple monument, white as snow it- 
selt Che inscriptions were seulptured by the most modest of all 
the Muses; she seems to feel, m this hallowed spot, that she ought 


not to indulge her taste or yodement to the extent of her wishes 





pPatsons 





‘tombs of distinguish 


On the 


The ancient practice of placing t 


on the prine pal avenues ts here ke ptup main aver 





pathway, we saw the monument of Npurshewm ; it is tasteful and 
beautiful It 


gramte, emblems of the foundation and the coronal of his fame 


is the tomb of the ancients, in marble, on a base of 


Happy man! at least so in thy death. In no place on the globe, 
but this, could you have had the same honours paid you. Had you 
died in Germany, there were others there engaged in the same new 


In- 


imong the acute and volatile Athenians, 


philosophy, and no oue would have thought exclusively of vou 
deed, if vou had lived 
while adnuring your acuteness, have ridiculed the ilus- 


vour doctrines 


they migt 





trations of Imperial Rome, however close sh: 


shaved her chin, would not have allowed you to feel the bumps of 


, her head, under the Brutus’ curls; they reaped glory by deeds, and 


Dreaming Araby would not have followed up your 
reasonings from your prenuses ; and cold, deep-thinking England 


would have reluctantly acknowledged your discoveries, even if a 
few had followed in your train; and France, in her excitements, 
would not have glorified you, until she had satistied her infidelity upon 
the subject. You have passed to America, and landed at New- 
York ; but, if you had stayed there, your success would have been 
doubtful ; you might have fallen into the chasms which exist there be- 
tween one grade of intelligence and another: for, the higher the 
intelligence, the deeper the chasm; but, coming to a people bred 
from the nursery to age in metaphysical subleties, and who have no 
small touch of romance in their composition, you caught their affee- 
tions by your modes of reasoning, and the amenity of your manners. 
You were willing to answer all questions, and they pushed you to 
the utmost of your resources; you fell, exhausted, into their arms ; 
a sacrifice to your ambition, and to their insatiate thirst for know- 
letice 


and they de« reed you an apothe Osis You and they will live 


tovether, whatever the world may hereafter sav of the connexion 
I could pursue the subject, my dear sir, to a volume, but we have 


too much to do in this world to dwell long upon any one topick. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF AMERICA. 





BY AN INHABITANT OF THE MOON, 





My patent ship-balloon has succeeded to a charm. My appara- 
tus for generating way-gas has proved itself invaluable 

My passage was so speedy, that the stock of condensed air was 
found much larger than was necessary 

As [ reached the contines of the atmosphe re of the moon, I im- 
mediately tacked balloon, and bidding adieu to the last breath of 
my beloved world, stood for the earth, which I made about six 
o'clock on the morning of the fifteenth of December; thereby ef- 
My object be- 


ing solely to give you some idea of the habits and pe cuharities of the 


fecting a passage in twenty days from land to land 


singular people by whom Tam surrounded, I shall not notice the few 

adventures which betel me on my vovage, reserving them to grace the 

pages of a scientific k journal which | am preparing for the press 
‘The 


tion as our savages who mbhabit the great desert of Lunaria 


(mericans «re a people of about the same erade of erviliza- 
Their 
habits are, however, widely ditterent in almost every object 

They have a disgusting fondness for crowding their dwellings in- 
to an inconceivable small space, to the utter exclusion of comfort 
md health, and of the pure air of heaven Vast crowds of these 
poor misguided beings are thus collected together im various parts 
of the country; which collections thev call cities, towns, or Villages, 
according to the number of beings assembled; the larger collections 
being called cities, and the smaller, towns and villages 

At New-York (the largest of their cities) I landed, and strolled 
leisurely up a narrow passage between the dwellings of the citizens 
in search of a hotel, which | was not long in finding. As I was 
about retiring to rest, rejoicing that | was once more under the sa- 
lutary and protecting influence of the laws of gravitation, I was 
startled by a rumbling sound which cradually mereased to an up- 
roar equalling one of our moonquakes, but strangely mingled with 
the shouts of the mhabitants and the clashing of pieces of metal 
called bells, which are attached to small towers in various parts of 
the city. Rushing out of my hotel, I followed the crowd up one of 
the narrow passages, (called, | believe, * Broadway,”) until | came 
to an Unmense fire around which the natives collected in great num- 
bers, some looking on in silent delight, while others eyected (from 
a machine made for the purpose) a small stream of water to prevent 
the exhibition from beige of too short a duration. From the active 
and various motions of the attendants of this tire, I supposed it to 


their favourite amusements, wh 





be one of *h supposition has been 


fuct, so passionately fond are they of this recreation, that they 


since contirmed by the nightly recurrences of a similar scene 
nearly burned up their city on the sixteenth of December. For my 
part, | should think that they carried the joke rather too far that 
night ; but we cannot realize, in our happy state of civilization, the 
depravity of taste which exists im this barbarous nation. ‘The edi- 
tices which are erected tor these fires, are so peculiarly adapted to 
the purpose, that a short deseription would not, perhaps, be unac- 
ce pt ible to my readers 

are built with 


They tive lofts or stories, each of which is filled 


with a combustible material called *drvgoods.”’ ‘The outer walls 
of the budding are composed of small pieces of clay slightly burnt, 
wa-cemented by a species of mortar warranted not to adhere to any 
The 


ipertures In whieh are set pieces of a transparent substance called 


substance whatever building is then pierced with square 


ulass These apert 


res are then furnished with shutters of very 


dry wood, faced on the outside with tron. The name given to these 


buildmmygs is curious; for it means, according to the ancient lan- 


guage of the mhabitants, a building that will not burn. They are 
called ** tire-proof stores.” ** Fire-proof’’ is now, by custom, ren- 


det store’ means a collection of miscel- 


dan obsolete word; and ** 
laneous articles suited to the wants of a particular class 

It ts astonishing to see with what eagerness this amusement is 
purs ed by the New-Yorkers ; but I now have ceased to wonder at 
it, as I find myself irresistibly drawn into the vortex of publick opi- 
mon, and have already acquired a great taste for fires, if they are of 
a resp ctable size 

I intend to set the whole city and river on fire some very cold 


a 


night when there is a high wind, and ascend some thousand feet in 





my balloon to see the etlect of so grand a blaze X. 0. Z. 
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SPRING. 


BY N. P. WILLIS. 





Tue spring ts here—the delicate-footed May, 
With its slight fingers full of leaves and flowers ; 
And with it comes a thirst to be away, 
Wasting in wood-paths its voluptuous hours ; 
A feeling that is like a sense of wings, 
Restless to soar above these perishing things 


We pass out from the city’s feverish hum, 
To tind refreshment in the silent woods ; 
And nature, that is beautiful and dumb, 
Like a cool sleep upon the pulses broods 
Yet, even there, a restless thought will steal, 
To teach the indolent heart it still must fee/ 


Strange, that the audible stillness of the noon, 





waters tripping with their silver feet, 
The turning to the light of leaves in June, 
And the light wh spers as their edges meet 


Strange, that they fill net, with their tranquil tone, 


ne 


The spirit, walking in their midst, alone 


There's no contentment in a world hke this, 
Save in forgetting the immortal dream ; 
We may not gaze upon the stars of bliss, 
That through the cloud-rifts radiantly stream ; 
Bird-like, the prisoned soul will lift its eye, 
And pine, till it is hooded from the sky 





PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


THE THREE EDITORS OF CHINA. 


BY THE AUTHOR © 


* NORMAN LESLIE.” 

Sovenone, Bohea, and Slang-Whang, three intelligent brothers, 
of Pekin, having travelled about the world for some vears, and seen 
all that was worth seeing, from the Dornek columns of resuscitated 
Pompeii, and the glittering Boulevards of Paris, to the City-hall and 
Scudder’s Museum, in the great town of Manahatta, returned to 
their native capital, with a resolution to reform their countrymen 
Souchong devoted himself to the introduction of Wellington boots ; 
Bohea undertook to do away with the queue ; and Slang- Whang de 
termined to make his fellow-subyects, male and female, discard tea, 


and take to drinking confutthu, which is the Chinese for brand 
But it was easier to talk of these mnovations than to eflect them 
Souchong, with his Wellington boots, was shunned by sober people, 
and Bohea was regarded as a mere visionary, a believer tn impossi 
bilities ; a person, as the older Pekimites would say, with their fore 


fingers on their forcheads, ** rather unfurnished m the upper story 


Slang-Whang, to be sure, made some progress with his confuf> 
but the affairs of the tourists were at a low ebb, when Slang-Whar 
(who had been slily imbibing a quantity of his new beverage with an 
old musty Tartar.) suddenly declared luis intention of * starting a 
new weekly periodical !” 

Souchong and Bohea were both m raptures, and the old ‘Tartar, 
when they had explained to him what a grand thing a weekly peri- 
odical was, stroked his beard, and took another pull at the con- 
Jutzku, which he afterward observed was always his way when he 
Was pleased 

* The Pekin Pagoda” took wonderfully. The Chinese eirls vowed 
The whole town was in 


commotion, and the very street patroles sometimes dropped the 


it was the most amusing thing possible 


whips with which they were wont to castigate all unruly subjects 
who disturbed the peace of the emperour, to read the * Pagoda,” 
and to talk of Sonchong, Bohea, and Slang-Whang. They wer 
the merriest set of fellows living, and such impudent varlets! They 
attacked the queues unmercifully, and sang aloud the praises of 
Wellington boots, while glitte ring tales were written to show the 
pleasant qualities of confutzhu, which was pronounced the most ex- 
cellent refreshment in the world, and ‘a cure for all diseases.” 
Bohea, Souchong, and Slang-Whang had each a bosom friend 
Bohea was devoted to Fo-ko; Souchong was a very brother to So- 
ko, and Slang-Whang was never seen but his beloved Chin-Chin 
was sure to be discovered a moment after. Fo-ko, So-ko, and Chin 
Chin were three excellent fellows. ‘They were, moreover, as rich 
as they were good, and had helped our travellers through some of 
their roughest periods of distress. Indeed the three editors wer 
in other respects particularly indebted to them. Fo-ko had rescued 
Bohea one day from the grasp of a crazy Tartar; Chin-Chin had 
one night drawn Slang-Whang out of the imperial canal, after a 
somewhat free indulgence in his favourite confufzky, and Souchong 
was, (if the truth must out.) somewhat interested in So-ko’s three 
sisters. As the travellers grew more prosperous, their love for theu 
three friends increased. The ** Pagoda” had gone on with wender- 
ful success ; so much so, indeed, that a knot of fellows in Nankin 
had started one precisely similar in all respects, except, as the Pe- 
kinites swore, it was not half so good = “The Nankin people ealled 
their periodical * The Great Wall.” With such a formidable rival 
in the field, it behooved the ** Pagoda” to come out strong 


and take 
the lead in pomt of merit, as they had done in time 

* We must not lic on onr oars,” said Souchong 

* We must pull harder than ever,’ added Bohea 

* We must play the very old Harry with them,” exclanned Slang- 
Whang, putting down a pitcher of confutzku, and smacking his lips 

“We must buy new type,” observed Souchong 

* We must procure better articles,” remarked Bohea 

* We must have nothing in that is not first-rate. ‘Try the con- 
futzku 2’ cried Slang- Whang 


“ Whatever comes of it, we are the leaders of Chinese periodical 
literature,” resumed Souchong, holding out his Wellington boot 

“The * Great Wall,” watcnes us like a lynx,” added Bohea 

“No matter,” rejoined Slang-Whang, * the Pekin Pagoda 1s no 
chicken. It will last seventy thousand vears if it does one ‘ 

“T will never leave it till it has at least twenty-eight millions of 
subscribers,” added Bohea 

* But we must strain every nerve, watch every line, and make it 
pertection—more than perfection,” cried Souchong 

* Certainly! sau Bohea 

- Certamly '* echoed Slang-Whang 

*Slang-W hang,” said Chin-Chin one day, * I have a favour to ask 
ot vou.” 

* My dearest Chin-Chin,”’ replied Slang-Whang, * vou make m« 
too happy ‘here os nothing on earth that | would not do for vo 

“T knew, mv beloved Slang- Whang, that vou were the most amua 
ble person in the world 

* You flatter me, Chin-Chin. But positively to you I shall refuse 
nothing What is it vou request 

* [—]—vyou—-we—the fact is—" stammered Chin-Ch », biush 
ing, and looking down, * | am almost ashamed to tell vo 


' Pray end this suspense 


* Friend of mv heart, vou alarm me 
it is really painful.” 

* Why—I—vyou must know that 

“Chin-Chin, what can vou mean 


*T have turned—anthor!) ‘There, now the secret is out’ 


* Author—Chin-Chin '—what you ? Well, upon my word! vo 
are the last man I should have s spect d of such a tlight Wel 
done ' author, eh 


“Yes, Lam fairly embarked 


* Well, what is it vou have been composing '—a book’ and vo 


wish me to puthit’ | can do it for you to a hair: | learned the 
in my travels.” 
* No, Slang-Whang, I have not got so desperate vet as to ve 


ture a fens 


* What, nota book? Oh, a pamphlet! Well, let us have 
“Not even a parmphile t, mv dear Slang \ hang I am iad to 
tind myself more modest, by a great deal, than you take me to 


What I have been writ yis neither a book, Nor a pam 





short series OF arlicles—cssayvs Moral GISCOUTSes, us IH were, 


to trv my wing” 
“Try vour wing’ echoed Slang-Whang, with a cloud on 
face, for he bervar 
* Yes, my dear Slang-Whang,. even eagles, vou know, must 
vv learn to soar into the bloe realms of heave 


pray, my excellent Chin-Clin, where do you pro 





pose to * hop about’ im vour meqpient exeseises '” 
* Why, that’s it, you see. That's the favour, I wish vou to ] 
Dmv series Of (sseavs in vo T paper 
* What! mm the * Pagoda!” 
“Ves I will lend vou a hand agamst the raseally *Great W 
peopl They shall see that you have hosts of contributors 


© On what subject is vour series Of essays 
* Polygamy I wish to diseard it.” 


“What! write agamst polygamy My dear Chin-Chin, vo 
must be distracted.” 
“Oh, verv well, Mr. Slang-Whang. ‘The next time you fall into 


the canal, | hope you will find some one else to risk his lite tor the 
sake of drawing vou out.” 

* But, my dear Chin-Chin—” 

“Oh, very well, sir, very well; fine words cost littl 

« Where are your essays 

* Here they are; | have spent months at them I shall be well 
paid for them, doubtless, in the * Great Wall 

* Chin-Chin, | weld publish them.” 

* You will 

“Twill, Ihave said it. Twill put them in hand immediately, 
without altering a word—without even reading them. That ple 
sure I will reserve tll they are in print. If they had been on any 
other subject than polygamy, | should not have hesitated a moment 
Polygamy! you might as well write against rating tut no mat 
ter: you are a noble fellow ; you saved my life, at the msk of your 
own. | hale ingratitude Your essays shall go m.” 


The essays agamst polygamy were inserts d. Out of the one hun 


dred and forty-two millions of inhabitants, there was only one per 


son who did not ridicule them, and that was their author. The fact 


is, Chin-Chin was an honest, sensible, pains-taking, prudent, good 


} 


hearted, shrewd and influential man, but—he could not write, "The 


la” was laughed at from ‘Tartary to 


") ndiar ' 
* Pago ve Indian Oeean 


} 


The * Great Wall” quizzed them, and declared that the three ed 





tors who asked the peo} le of Tchong-kou to read such stuff, de 


! 
served to be flung into the Hh ang-ho But if the * Great Wall” 


j 
people were in tine glee at the disgrace of the * Pagoda,” what were 
the feelings of Bohea and Souehong’ ‘They were in a perfect fury 


* Fo-ko.” said Pohea, one dav, a short time after the essays or 


polygamy were concluded, ‘IT want some money; I have a great 
: we 


speculation In view 


| can make my tortune 


* You delight me,” said Fo-ko. * You know, dear Bohea, I de- 
sire nothing more sincerely than your we lfare.”’ 

* Thank vou, Fo-ko ; but at present, I should not have the heart 
to merely borrow money of you, having been so often and so long 
indebted to your generosity, but now | wish vou to be as much be- 
netited as mysell And he forthwith proceeded to give his opu- 
lent fnend a detailed account of the speculation in wlich he intended 


they should be jointly concerned 


* Bohea,” said Po-ko, when the speculator had finished his story, 


* this thing is brillant It cannot possibly fail Let me congratu- 


late vou You have made vour fortune \s for me, you ask me 


to share your profit No, my friend, I am already sufficiently weal- 
thy I will not mingle any motives of interest with the pleasure of 
But | will 


a T lend vou 


doing a generous action I will advance the capital 


not receive 





except the simple som whi 





note chance, fal im your enterprise, give 


vourself no uneasiness. | will never demand even the onginal loan 


I now make Gio on, dear Bohea. Were my wealth trebled, it 
would give me far less satisfact it n Lenjoy at this moment I 
love vou like a brother Take this paper. It will entitle vou to all 
vou desire, and more Gio, dear Bohea: be rich and he hay py ° 

*Fo-ko!” cried Bohea, but tears of jovtul gratitude filled his 
eves, and he could proceed no farthe 

“Come, thes ts folly,” sad Fo-ko, after a ef pause; “and to 
change the sulyect, Tam sorry to see you have got the * Pagoda’ 
nto a scrape with those st | hl articles On poly Th What on 


earth could vou mean by admit 


- 
’ 


It was that Slang-Whang,.” said Bohea, wiping the grateful and 


vet glittermg moisture from hoes lds 


“Well, 1 tell vou what, Bohe a, | will be no / 


) hel ; 
will help vou on, also, wah the * Pagoda IT will make the * Great 


Wall’ fellows laugh the other side of their mouths 


You may pub- 


sh this article of mune It isa poem on the *Feet of a Belle 
Nay—no thanks. Twill not hear a word in reply There This 
s the poem Ciood morning, Bohea.” 


Souchong sat with his friend Se-ko and his three lovely sisters 


Ilis face was flushed: his eves full of lar ul tire, and his vores 
trembled with a passionate tenderness for each and all of the mmno- 
‘ ter es who regarded mas thew future hushan Most ot 
vouthtul male readers have, | may venture to surmise, at some 
ne Or ¢ ‘ et e powerollovet chosen encha tress; and, 
iso they may taney, from the throb i ayitations, the un 
. halle | hes we ! bohis ‘ ‘ onosuch oceasions 
t “ ‘ ' COLSCHONEE \\ t thes " ive been 
° sens ons of Souchor tin’ Ve dent, onthusistick 
anal experi 1 Souele ‘ a that wav with a @hres 
ay vt | ‘ ‘ done 1 ! ' te mat once! 
SIX @N oe . way * = wit i erlect s ot 
vi : | s ‘ ll share ‘ } elt altogether 
the « : ‘ the ce olnects of s allecty breathed 
‘ © tomder looks, t ‘ nade thre 
i Vuis \ cheeks eat y ive ile aay 
Ma T sik ‘ protean ed le bsscnt ire 
j stoul ile ia isk Soko 
At this mom So-ke entered, and t of vouthtul grace 
‘ ‘ ’ ‘ thie ave t rye apne 

So-ko,”” cr ) ‘Lam in love 

‘i . So-ko 

Iw ’ \ 

t, i cad So-koa 

l whoo ! | hold dear on « i 

Lacellen ere soho | thought as much You have 
wen Very trequentiy of late with my sister You hhe them—— 

| ore them 

“A “ i mi \ 
Ix \ 
* Whe 
* "To-morrow 
Which one 
* 1] will marry them all.” 

So vou siiail lhev are all i love with vo , and I have been 
ul 1d to promote if, as lar as lay Wilhin Inv power I ike you, Sou 
chong, and could nowhere choose a brother mere gratetul to my 
feelings. Consider nt settled lama man of busmess. I hate 
word: You s | marry the whole family to-morrow at cleven 
Enough of on ect llew 1s vour health’ 


Hlave vou not been al lately’ 
*No Why do you ask 
“Prom se ryour’* Pagoda’ se nevleecte | You nearly ruined 


yourselves by those stupid essays aya st poly ramy, and the * Feet of 





a Belle’ will go well nigh complete the business altogether 
There i one th ro bv the Way, Which lw elit as well sav to you 
about the girls. loa and Casygha are plain housewives , but my 
pretty hia, there isa turn for literature. She'll be a great assist 
ance to you m the * Pagoda She's a perfect devil with a pen 


Here! Hlere sa communication trom her You have never hae! 


anvthong so pood mn the ‘Pagoda’ ‘The * Great Wall’ pang would 
wive their eves for it she will be delighted to see hon print Nay, 
nay, ho thanks It's an * Address to the Ganges,’ the best thing 


she ever did | arewell, my dear brother Souchong : lu morrow 


at eleven 

“What! the last Nankin subsenber stepped cried Bohea, in 
The very last,” sa d Slong-W hang “Tle sad he could not 
Address to the Ganges.” Ile is a mandarin of respecta- 


tilitv. and a preat loss Ile had written to stoy th lore —once on 





reading the * Essays on Polygamy,’ amd agam atter glancing at the 


* Feet of a Belle’ This tune he came himself.’ 
“It us too true, my brothers,” sand Souchong. * We have yielded 


to personal frendship thrice We have, in consequence, published 


three silly communications, and been three times the jest of all 


Tchong-Kou.” 
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It happened some time after, that the three editors were brought 
into the presence of the emperour, on the charge of a treasonable 
crime. Their accuser was a vile eunuch, whose cowardly heart had 
conceived a hatred against them, from the fact that one of the cha- 
racters of a fictitious story in the * Pagoda,’ was, by mere chance, 
such a counterpart of his own, that he concluded it had been copied 
literally from himself. He was not aware how often such trans- 
eripts are accidental, and that the careful student of human nature, 
in drawing one scoundrel, delineates a thousand. Of such wretches 
there are numerous species, resembling vipers, and though each 
may fancy the spots on his back sufficiently marked to distinguish 
him from other individuals, yet whole broods are so painted and 
deeply stained, that a picture of one is a facsimile of all. The in- 
experienced youths knew not, when they established their periodi- 
cal, that these sad mistakes and deadly revenges are among the 
inevitable calamities of literary men, especially of such as are con- 
nected with the publick press. The emperour himself examined 
the culprits, and was about to consign them to the doom of con- 
victed felons, upon the determined testimony of their accuser, when 
a young ‘Tartar, of graceful mien and beautiful countenance, stepped 
forward from among the courtiers, and addressed the monarch. 

“* Emperour of the world, stay your hand! Do not consign the 
innocent to punishment. This eunuch is a wretch—perjured, cow- 
ardly and base. The crime of which he accuses the three prisoners, 
he knows they did not commit. He himself is the author of it, as I 
can prove by an intercepted document now in my possession.” 

We are not a chronicler of Chinese history, and therefore omit 
the details of the affair. The barbarous eunuch was condemned to 
death, the rescued brothers again enjoyed freedom, and the * Pa- 
goda” flourished more prosperously than ever. 

One day the young ‘Tartar, to whose interference they owed their 
life, came into their office. He had a paper in his hand. 

** Only two verses !"’ he said 
great things, but they are the first production of a young lady who 
will one day be an honour to China. Should you rejeet them, it 
Publish them, not for what they are, but for 


* | know very well they are no 


will break her heart 
what their author will one day be.” 

Souchong, Bohea, and Slang-Whang looked at each other, and 
reached out their hands for the stanzas 

“Will you publish them?" asked their deliverer. 

“ Certainly !" replied Sonehong 

“ Unquestionably ' added Slang-Whang 


* Indubitably !"’ echoed Bohea 


All the readers of China derided the unhappy editors, on account 
of two of the stupidest verses ever published. lutinitely better 
poems had been rejected. ‘They had publickly expressed their re- 
solve to admit no more trash, either for love or fear, and not even 
to read the communications of personal friends. Bohea sighed, Sou- 
chong swore, and Slang- Whang sat down and wrote an editorial pa- 
ragraph on the subject 

* Periodicals,” thus his production read, * like all mortal things, 
must be compounded of good and bad. Perfection does not exist 
beneath the moon. ‘The communications in our pages may be some- 
times maccurate, and sometimes dull. We can but intersperse 
them, as frequently as possible, with the freshness of truth, the bril- 
lianey of wit, and the treasures of wisdom. ‘Thus the globe itself is 
in some parts barren wastes, in others burning deserts; nor can 
human means ever render its whole surtace a continued garden of 
fruits and flowers. Will our frends have the goodness to beleve 
that those articles which instruct, delight, or melt them, are the pe- 
culiar results of our efforts and our choice; but that the pages aban- 
doned to errour, or yielded to dulness, are just so much of our in- 
terest and our reputation knowingly sacrificed to the private de- 


mands of grateful frrendship.”’ | Knickerbocker. 





LEGENDARY TALES. 


TRADITIONS OF THE RIESENGEBIRGE, 


(MOUNT OF THE GIANTS, IN SILESTA.) 


Tur Riesengebirge abounds in delicious herbs, from which the 
most etlicacious balms have been at all tunes made. The mbabit- 
ants of the village of Krummbubel stull ase essences made with 
these simples , and this will appear less surprising, when it is known, 
that those mhabitants are, mm part, descended from the students of 
Prague, of the famous school of Paracelsus, who were expelled 
during the war of the Hussites; and who, without doubt, were in 
possession of usetul botanical secrets, the knowledge of which is, 
at the present day, neglected. But among the herbs which the Rie- 
sengebirge produces, ts found one which has become celebrated be- 
yond all in the literature of fable. It is called the vellow balsam, 
and grows only in a kitchen-garden, of which Rubezahl has re- 
served for hunself the exclusive enjovment. A marvellous power 
is attributed to this herb; the most durable and the most imveterate 
maladies do not resist 1t—it serves even to noursh the mind ; and 
Rubezhal permits only a small number of his favourites to gather it 

Once upon a time, there was a lady of distinetion, who resided at 
Liegnitz, fell dangerously ill; fearing for her lite, she sent fora 
peasant of the mountains, and promised him a large reward, if he 
would bring her a vellow balsam from Rubezahl’s garden. Seduced 
by the temptation of gam, the peasant ventured to undertake the 
adventure. When he had reached the wild and desert place in 
which the garden is situated, he pereeived the wonder‘ul plant, 
and, seizing a spade, he prepared to dig it up; but, while he was 
trenching the earth, a furious wind suddenly arose, anda voice, like 
thunder, sounded in his ears words which he did not comprehend 
He rose up quite frightened, and advanced toward the place whence 


the noise proceeded. Scarcely was he able to resist the wind, and + 


keep himself upright. Presently, on the ridge of a rock, he saw 
the movement of a gigantick apparition. ‘The phantom had the hvu- 
man form; his long beard hung down to his breast; a large, hooked 
nose gave him a deformed visage ; his menacing eyes seemed to 
dart lightnings; his locks and his cloak floated in the wind of the 
tempest. In one of his hands was an enormous club, full of knots 

* What are you about there!” eried this supernataral bemg to 
the peasant. 

‘The peasant, conquering, like a brave man, the alarm which, at 
first, seized him, answered, * | seek the yellow balsam; a sick wo- 
inan has promised to pay me well for it.” 

“ That which you hold, you may take away,” replied the giant ; 
“but, take good care not to come a second time.” At these words, 
he brandished his club, with a terrible gesture, and disappeared 

‘The peasant pensively deseended the mountam, and the lady 
thought herself happy when she saw herself in possession of the 
remedy which was to shorten her suflermgs. Her illness, in fact, 
diminished at the sight; nevertheless, she did not obtain a com- 
plete cure. She again sent for the peasant 

“Have you again the courage,”’ said she to him, “ to go and seek 
for me the yellow balsam!” 

**Madam,” answered the peasant,” the lord of the mountain ap- 
peared to me, the first time, in a terrible shape, and forbade me, 
with threats, to set my feet again in this garden. I have too much 
fear of offending him.” 

However, the dame conquered his fear, by the promise of a still 
larger sum than the tirst; and, for the second time, he determined 
to penctrate into Rubezhal’s domain; but, seareely had he begun to 
dig up the yellow balsam, when a frightful storm again arose, and 
the figure appeared to him more menacing still than he had seen it 
on his first journey. The phantom’s locks were more disordered ; 
his cloak floated im the air im larger folds; hghtnings flashed from 
his eyes. He cried, with a voice which made the mountain tremble, 
* What are you about there ’” 

The abysses repeated, ** What are vou about there 7 

* T seck the yellow balsam,” answered the peasant; **a sick wo- 


. 


man has promised to pay me well for it.” 

The giant could no longer contain his anger. ‘* Madman! did 
I not caution you; and you dare return! Now, you possess it, 
save yourself, if you can!” 

At the same instant, flames appeared to fall on the criminal, and 
to burn his face ; the powerful club tlew round in the air, and dashed 
a rock near him into shivers, the ground trembled under his feet ; 
a frightful clap of thunder assisted to stun him, and he fell down 
senseless. He did not come to himself until long afterward; the 
club had disappeared, and the thunder growled less loudly ; but he 
still thought he heard the resounding voice of the spirit, and hus 
limbs were as if they had been broken; however, he grasped the 
balsam in his hand. At last, soaked with rain, surrounded with 
thick fogs, shoved here and there by malevolent genu, he crawled 
from rock to rock all the might and all the followmg dav, without 
knowing where he was; at length, a collier, having found him halt 
dead with fatygue, carried him into his cadin; there he took some 
repose, and got nd of lus fright; after which he hastened to return 
to Liegmtz. ‘The lady was delighted to sce him again with the so 
much desired plant, and gave him so large a sum of money, that 
he forgot the dangers he had run, and went jovfully home. Several 
weeks elapsed, the dame appeared almost cured ; nevertheless, she 
was not so entirely 

“Tf Thad a third balsam,” said she, “Tam well convinced that 
I should be out of danger.’ She, then, sent for the peasant, who, 
at first, was unwilling to come. Instigated, however, by some evil 
spirit, he, at length, yielded to the entreaties of the lady 

“Tere T am, madam,” said he, on entermg ; “ what do you want 
with me! | hope that you do not require me to go a third time for 
the balsam. Heaven keep me trom doing so! I had a great deal of 
ditficulty to get back safe and sound from my last journey; I trem- 
ble yet, when T think of it.” 

The lady then conjured him in the most pressing manner again 
to brave for her the dangers which, hitherto, had caused him but a 
passing terrour. She promised hun great riches, and offered hun a 
magnificent farm. In short, she so completely dazzled the rash pea- 
sant, that he swore, although it should cost him his life, to go for 
the last time to pull a balsam in the enchanted garden 

“Tf T come back from it,” thought he to himself, * T shall be rich, 
and | may pass the rest of my days m joy and abundance.” 

He re-entered his house making these reflections ; nevertheless, 
he did not again dare to undertake the perilous vovage alone 

* My dear boy,” said he to the eldest of his children, * T must go 
to the chapel which is at the summut of the mountain ; you will ac- 
company me 

‘They set off together; the more they advanced the more the de- 
tiles became narrow, and the mountains barren. When they arrived 
on the banks of a lake, which spread calmly and darkly between two 
precipitous rocks, the father fell into a profound revery ; there was 
something in his urquiet looks so strange that his son imvoluntarily 
trembled 

* What is the matter with you, father?” he asked 

The father remamed silent. They continued to climb the sides of 
the mountam, and when they were near the garden the father satd 

* Evil spirits have misled me from my earliest youth, and, there- 
fore, | have always aspired to the possession of great riches. | have 
never had the fear of God, | have never had pity for men: T have 
led a wild and irregular life, not giving myself the trouble to set good 
examples, which is the duty of a father; Tam now ealled by hell, 
for | must rob the lord of the mountam of the yellow balsam, and 
the lord of the mountain will destroy me 
*Pather'” he exclaimed, “ renounce 


The son began to weep 
your proyect—return to the house —God ts merciful 

Wild, however, with despair, the father had already seized the 
spade and set to work ; in an instant all the elements appeared to 
be confounded together, the winds were unchained, the clonds burst, 
the brooks were changed into impetuous torrents, groans issued 
from all the plants in the garden; the mountain opened, and from 
its crest descended, m the midst of the hurneane, a giant of a pro- 
digious size, holding m his hand an immense club: he took the pea- 
sant and hurled him mto the air; an enormous rock fell down and 
covered him with its ruins. ‘The son heard the moans of his father, 
which gradually became weaker. Vor a long time he remamed 
astounded on the place; at last, the sky elearing up, he rose, and, 
thoroughly frightened, sought the chapel in order to recommend bun- 
self to God 

At the moment at which the peasant became no more, the lady of 
Liegnitz, who had appeared to be almost entirely recovered, sud- 


denly died 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


MAY-RAIN. 





BY WILLIAM HOWITT, THE QUAKER 





Paras, overtaken by a sudden shower as le returned froma 
walk, hurried into the grounds of his friend Lucius, near which he 
was, at the little gate which led into a labyrinthine shrubbery, and 
over a rustick bridge, to the bottom of the garden. As he was run- 
ning hastily toward the house, he heard Lucius calling to him, and 
soon found him seated very quietly under the great plane-tree, which 
spread its thick canopy of foliage far over the piece of water which 
a beautifully clear and rapid brook, that came sounding along among 
the trees, was here made to spread itself into. 

The garden sank, in the lower part, into a hollow, completely 
hidden from the house—and this, with its little lake amid the plea- 
sant trees, and with its sloped banks of turf, kept short and soft as 
the finest carpet, was a favourite resort of the frends. Yet Palaus 
was surprised to tind Luetus sitting here so composedly in the midst 
of the shower. ‘ What are you doing there '” he said; * are you 
not afraid of taking cold’ * IT might as well ask you,” he re pled, 
“what are vou running at? Are you not afraid of taking cold? 
Are you afraid of May-rain? Come, my friend sit down here. You 
see there is room enough in this old, stooping, and rugged trunk to 
defend you and me too from a tempest. Come, and enjoy one of 
the most delicious of God's May gifts. Do you, citizen as you are, 
run from May-rain! Let me tell you it is one of the most soothing, 
yet inspiring, most balmy, most refreshing, most delectable of the 
streaming bounties of this gemal season. And what a month is 
May im England, after all the scandal and abuse it has received! 
What a glorious month is May, even in England! Around all is 
youth and fragrance, tenderness, and vitality! The commonest 
hedge is at this moment lovely beyond my or your power of expres- 
sion ; the veriest bush is become a portion of Fairyland. How sott, 
and delicate, and odorous are the leaves of the hawthorn and wild- 
rose! how vivid the grass! what a firm yet fragile beauty in those 
blue-bells, and glowing goldilocks, and green plants that stretch 
themselves aloft, as impatient to breathe once more the vernal air, 
and to feed and expand themselves hourly with dews, sunshine, and 
rain! Yes! this month, not a bank but is beautiful; the most tame 
scenery becomes delightful; and the very rain of Mav—how soft 
and bland itis! It is the wine of heaven. See, how gushingly it 
streams down! It is none of your cold and gusty elements—vyour 
wintry drift. chilling and half-congealed into flying ice ; nor your 
tempestuous outpouring of Autumn, drenching and dispiriting you; 
it seems to have no kinship with those rough natures ; it 1s melting, 
dropping, nepenthe, and the delighted earth drinks it in witha silent, 
never-satiated avidity, and hoards it in tts depths to return it to the 
dayliwht of summer, ma boundless exuberance of beauty and fruit- 
fulness—of corn, and wine, and oil é 

* Look at this canopy of young, broad leaves, on which the gra- 
cious rain is playing and pattering, in large, round, and perpendicu- 
larly-descending drops ; how they seem to spread themselves forth 
and rejoice in the sweet deluge! See, how beautitul is the tracery 
of the veins and fibres along their delicate amber, which but a week 
ago was folded up in the darkness of the podded boughs. Look 
around! how every varied bush gently waves its boughs covered 
with a glory of new leaves—a glory which with this month shall 
deepen into a more earthly aspect. What a soft cloud of vernal 
odours ts diffused around us! The bireh, with its bright golden tas- 
sels, breathes to me of the mountains, in which I have seen it grow- 
ing and hanging its weeping tresses over dells, in inexpressible 
grace. ‘Those taccamahacs atthe extremity of the garden send hither 
their aromatick spirit; and the fragrance of the sweet-briar diffuses 
itself around every other shrub and tree, as if, in the prodigal pas- 
sion of Spring, it would give all that it has 

“Ttas May-ram that has elicited all this sweetness; that has 
poured over us this breath of heaven ; that has set free the impris- 
oned spirit of every tree, and shrub, and flower. Can you any 
longer wonder why I love to sit here’ Do you not perceive that 
the air has just that delicate softness, that balmy te mperature that 
tills vou with a sensation of pure and perfect enjoyment, that makes 
ita yoy to breathe it’) Do vou not hear how the blackbird, and the 
thrush, and the lark, from the trees about us, the copse below, in 
air above us, sing through the whole shower’ 

** [ love May-rain. I love the season altogether as a spirit-stirring, 
spirit-soothing, vouth-restoring time ; and I love it for one thing 
which many must have felt, but which | know not that anv one has 
vet desenbed—the clear and awakened sense of the power which ts 
at work, and animates all things. 

* We walk about m this wondrous world with an unreflecting fa- 
miliarity. Its great phenomena revolve around us, pass before us, 
rise to our view, and depart from it; and we witness them with an 
apathy as wonderful as are those mighty changes themselves. But 
in spring, when everything is bursting forth with life and beauty, 
when the ground beneath our feet suddenly loses the black and naked 
bleakness of winter, and grows with grass and tlowers of a thousand 


rious shay 


s; when every tree and bush quickens into leaves and 


blossoms, and the voices of birds, that had forsaken us for a time, 





rain sound in our ears—a thousand wings are fluttering about us— 


a thousand insects come from their oblivious hiding-places, and fit 





onee more amid sunshine and bloeom—the dullest mind becomes 
struck with the mmediate presence of the mighty Spirit that ts 
working around him, and feels awe-touched betore that illumitable 
Power which thrills through ten thousand worlds, and throbs in the 
heart of all created th nes We are apt to stop at the sight of a 
beautiful flower and exclaim, * The finger of God shaped that very 
plant !—and the Divinity becomes awtully near us im imagination, 
and almost palpable to our senses ; m this tree resides a portion ot 


the energy that lifted the vastitude of creation; nav, as | have sat 


here. I] have been led by the chain of association, commencing with 
such a feeling, to trace thus wide and exhaustless spirit of nature, or, 


in other words, the spirit of God, pouring itself with a flood of sun- 


hrough all vegetable natures on the 





shine upon the earth > stirring 


ugh its mighty forests; through its 





surface of the whole world 
mountains and sublime wildnerness : filling with lite and de hight the 
the winged creatures of the air— 


various shapes of animal being 
giving them eager propensities, eager pursuits ; and working in little 
subterranean cells. in millions of minute existences, with active pas- 
sions, marvellous mstinets, and an mgenuity that casts mto the 
shade the very productions of human science, inasmuch as its ef- 
forts are instinctive, and dependent neither on study nor experience.” 
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THE FINE ART 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
THIRD NOTICE. 
No. 40.—Miniature of a child, by A. T. Agate. Executed with 
skill, and the expression pleasing 
No. 41.—Siberian and boar. FE. Purcell 


Th Ss Is a watel-co- 
lour drawing of great force and well composed 


The horse and tic 


boar possess much merit 

No. 42.—Miniature of S. Moulton, Esq.. by J. J. Mapes, 4 
This is a very extraordinary piece of painting, from the pencil of en 
amateur. It is atine portrait. ‘The amateur pamters shine tuts year 

No. 43.—The Sisters, by T. S. Cummings, s. a. ‘Tors is a 
large mimature (if such an expression Is allowable) contanmimg a 
group of three young ladies, arranged im an artist-like manner, and 
well coloured. 

It is always pleasing to see miniature-painting carried beyond 





mere portraiture, however charming a single head may b« 
licacy, high finish and force, which may be given to painting on 
ivory, make good miniature-portraits peculiarly attractive ; and we 
know nothing in art more captivating than the image ot beauty so 
delineated. In the picture under consideration, the artist has shown 
skill in composition, as well as a knowiedye of drawing, with the 
practice as well as theory of colouring. A group like this, gives an 
opportunity for the display of taste as well as prote ssional science, 
far beyond that which a bust can call forth ; and Mr. Cummings has 
seized the happy opportunity with admirable success. ‘The ladies 
here represented, are evidently sisters ; and their likeness to cach 
other, though the view of every face is varied, proves the hkeness 
to each, individually. We hope Mr. Cummings will pursue this 
enlarged branch of us delightful art 

No. 44.—Is a bust of a lady in miniature, by the same painter 
The flesh of this picture eclipses the temts of the preceding, perhaps 
owing to the contrast of the black veil and other drapery. The veil 
forcibly reminds us of a work by a painter of by-gone days, which 
attracted much attention some years ago, and was esteemed a jewel 
—but this is a jewel of higher value. Mr. Cummings has tour more 
portraits in this exhibition, which may vie with those above-men- 
tuoned 

Before we leave the department of miniature, we cannot but lament 
that Miss Hall has not added to its attractions this year. 

No. 46.—Engraving of Washington and his birthplace, from a 
design of Chapman, by J. F. E. Prudhomme ; a very meritornous 
artist. 

No. 47.—Engraving of Yorktown, Va., from a design by Chap- 
man, by J. Smillie, a. Mr. Smillie’s merits as an engraver, are 
well known 

No 54.—Hector dragged by Achilles round the walls of Troy, 
by E. Purcell 

“No. 56.—A man, a husband, and a father. FE. Pureell. These 


are compositions of merit. We preter the latter. 





THE NEW-YORK STAGE. 

THE PARK THEATRE. 
THE benefits are now nearly over; and, with the except 
Blake, the universally-popular treasurer of the establishment, regular 
summer campaign may be considered to have commenced. ‘The Woods and 
Mr. Brough are singing to crowded houses, with their 





THe BOWERY THEATRE. 


Rienzi appears destined to have the same successful run heretofore en- 
joyed by the Last Days of Pompen, Norman Leslie, ai tive Jewes By -the 
by, we can furnish Harmblin with a fine plot for another drama, which « 
not fail to be successtul, it Miss Medina would take it in hand. tn Can 
bell’s last ** Letter from Algiers,” we find a living hero commemorated tn Ue 
following histonette, Whose dramatick capatuties who sha , 

*VYousouf was born in the island of Eiba, probably about 1 
He remembers, in 1511, when he was a little boy, to have seen 
Napoleon, who noticed him and patted his head, He ts a liautsome man, 











and must have been an exceedingly interesting boy Ile embarked tor Flo- 
rence, Where he was to have been placed at college, belie Ten some seven 
or eight vears old, but the vessel that bere h falling a with a M ’ 
corsair, our little hero was taken to Tunis, and ! une the propert t 





bev. in whose palace he was placed, and mace Mussuiman—** a Comp 
al 








viste.” Here his « 1, though dierent trom what 1 would have becu 
at Florence, was wot neglected. He made rapid p ess iit Purkish, 
Spanish and Arabick languages; and, stead of learniug the logick of Arts 
totle, he became a pr ( » Jogick of the sate At the age ot 
hood, he was an a mupliste er, and he ac } t evot T . 
Mm anexpedition as tar as the desert, ter the collect tt “ot 4 
taxes, Which the loving subjects of the bey always coutrioute at the pout ¢ 


the sword. He returned with a hich character, 

















Pireaded in battle and | 4 
and, being exceedingly handsome, he captivated the heart of ec oft 
daughters of the All this is charm you Ww . it is t 
Yes, I own to vou, it wes Like a yo oon tha on 1 
* Le Beau Fernand avma fille Pun Row ure.” t we have t 
tened with admuration; but [fully beheved the story of Yous “si ts 
ef the Moorsh princess. and it is more cr t ithe « t t 
the bey of Tunis has one hundred and filly daughters ~! tiv a tuts 
palace. Yousouf and his process met, and tell ma ‘ -uw 
eap-vear, she tiated t i 
of the story, they we ‘ i 
eunuch of the palace, ! ‘ t 
adjacent garden, . ‘ 
Having disposed of the b . so savs the st by 
fish-pond, he next day met his sweethcurt ‘ t elles 
terrours ; but to assuage them, he opened apr . Ww 
her the head of the sp * Behold ' madam,’ ‘ ‘ 
that he said “there are the eves that looked upe 1 ve, t 
ealed it." But melo-dra bh omasael tm 
[cons tas ap At Yous 
it est t ts 1 ! ' 
ns. | made his ac Taree 
. I was struck wrt . ‘ mee, a 
itenance , but, t iwhilw 
s certarly struck te as eA gt 
s amour Was discor Ik 
covere and Vouseuf, finding that hos eschee « 1 in > st 
with at court, decamped as speedily and as secretly as he cou Phe con 
of France assisted 7 s escape it Ma )a, t 
roadstead a French .to which a boat was ge re tora 
bat five tchausses, (Woorsh officers of police, next in Vtothe han ‘ 
Were poste tont ’ to speak a quiet word with ve ith 
ousouf, stealing a wealed pathways, remarked that those tchausses 
had piled their arms troek at the sea-sute e got close te them ur 
Served, he sprang on n lke a cat upon vermin, poked at them w hus 
ataghan, till they ail ran h r-skelter, then tu:nmbled their arms into the sea 





and leaped into his boat. All this was done in afew moments. The bone that 
received him was under orders to join the fleet which wes to invade Algiers. 
He was welcomed by the French army, and speedily rose to distinction.” 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS 


nd was correct, 





We would willingly o 
when he surmised that we should not wmsert ut. —* F 
“On the approacaing ™ © 
ble to the Mirror.—The 


a far correspond: 





ming effusion 


wotin de ne not sutta 









to the former mrece by the 






























































same author; we shall Tr .t f wred with th ntrele 
trons we are promised ti ? ‘H.W. Gos” te 
they are very pretty, but uneque The W of Dreane, 
has perished in the bonfire we made ¢ “ sofre t mun ns 
on the ficst instant, How at got among we i 
u fervour us with another F The vears ts ecttu ned 
he Expedient.—* F.” is unreasonable in the alternat ' poses t 
us; 7 parison of human Iifr t vessel from ots launch to the 5 ’ . 
tf ts condemned and broken up as unseaworthy, ts trite enough, the wersif 
tron in that dancing, leaping, stiltified st t ' wld » for 
upon reading ut aloud, lest the strain upon the eyiglottis sh i ow the 
structe f that organ The article by * BO wall not suit ws: tt ' 
theless, obiged to the writer.--The wtiful pormof Mary Tweedte, the 
| v Que vy our Liverpe froend, pope soon 7 
Sind room f t.—Lark’s m vacation, by “NO PW ” ron tn type f 
€ n wationts delayed tn dert fwem rare an opportuart ' 
inserting . and not im continuat s, as we eretofere been " 
pr ile te of the Main es declin : unt of ngth ; we 
hap] from the author in smalle / Lost Fres 
espertfully declined —tt appears not to have been fin / 7 plan * 
atonce im medias res, and Ats composition, jidr se Arn yt 
pot G has ** passages that lead to noth Many Readers will find a 
satis s noof lis query om the Notu To the 
You * Harriet M. W.." ts ve ani peli itecl. Taal mualitieeer this 
glowing and partial for a publick print Stenzas To Maria, by * W.." ah 
appea The Phrenolegist, is respectfully dechined.—A relick ot the old 
Poiter’s-tield, must be consigned to the tomb of all the Capulet we have n 
oom for wt im the Mirror 
ry’ ‘ a al 4 od , 
THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
SATURDAY, MAY 21, 1836 
Thoughts on Puff ry and Editorials There ts asecreta it pudlerv, which 
the publick at large do not understan Editors have been suspected of 
pulling, When In Want of a sulyect tof their ec nus, or tos © trends 
mid adherents, but no one has yet explain the grand tindamental secret 
of the thing It ws one of the methods of xetling a ug 
An editor is an odd creature. He is the most conspicuous personification 
of the age. There is nothing else he hi Robert Owen has a leaning 
that way. Fanny Wright shows up the times a little But an editer, in 
cular, is a full-grown, prominent, not-to stakenecmble I the age 
s, at least, bodily representative of f ! *; and, in s OMI po 
ence, his omnipresence, the far-reaching powe tthe engine with which 
he ts connected, and from which he derives his tinportance, he supersedes 
mid stands in the place of the holy fathers of the Roman church, or the 
emissaries of the inquisition. What would the u ks, knights, peasants, 
kings, princes and nobles of the age of ¢ st i i, have said t 
arace of men—beardless, half of the he mere Waverin nmaturity of 
whood, superficial and thoughtless, vet Mutte tall the selemn an 
moth-eaten tustitutions of the awe all the per red and time-s ed heads 
# sages and statesmen, with utter irreverence and disrespect, poking thei 
oses Into convents and nhunneries Ishi) shipping, With & pen behind they 
ear, into courts, conclaves, battle-feids, encampments, aud svynods—slap- 
ping monarchs familiarly on the back, bearding stern barons and dukes, ce 
nouncing priesteralt, and proclaiming opé to the w Their opiates 
upon the measures of governments, and the characters of its rulers Mar- 
tin Luther was, in his way, an editor! 
What ts there on earth so forward, and forn ible, as one of this frater 
mtv’ Offend him, and you will hear of i. Serve him, and you will one 
tv e occasion to acknowledge lis tatiniiheent and potent gratitude, and 
to congratulate yourself on possessing his ta He ts mot the wh te 
the rules of ordinary mortality, He is not a mere mar He oust in 
treated like the rest of the commouplace sons of Adam. Tread on the toe 
ot a baker, a tallor, a doctor, ora wier, a he scowls on you, peradvesr 
ture, and, perhaps, quarrels with you, but, when you have sett the alfa 
y explanation or pu sin, goml-by ton, and to all thoughts it, for . 
cnded But tread on the toe of an editor—marrv « eu vou will hear of 
tin Alabama It w be canvassed in St, Auwustine You will be haul 
over the coals at Green Bay. The Chinese w examine intert, Anediter, if 
bad man, is a sert of basilisk, He les in your path, as different a thing from 
another man, as a rattlesnake f tahoop. He has as ' Beware of hon 
Again, vour editor expects to te ne possessed of con ties bv a short 
handcut. He goes, of course, everywhere tree of expense He walks himself 
with an air, into museums, theatres, 2 t irdens, concerts, lecture 
ooms and dioramas. The door-keepers, ticket-venders, proprietors, stock- 
jers, are all afraid of him ‘y \ hin, in lis meegnito, with 
their ordinary carelessness , t Whew the ' et tis lke com 
upon an emperour in disg ‘ It Mal i astounded at 
t ng that the tellow, whe has boeu wra “ hin, is t ther than 
Ihar Al Rashid, the commande the 
We have hinted, that an edit es not | v like pay for things 
If he taust pay, he wishes vou tok sw s. that ca © whe 
theror net it ist \ r interest t t as t ‘ 
enper It vou understand | ‘ ‘ t ‘ hom ft 
ah ie. You had bette e it I In 
ed, present to hun t “ . You are, pe 
~ eott eral pe “ ‘ ws You 
wt lett for less x l tradesman 
. « ‘ ter af “ Rr ‘ wn’) Kivow 
est thou what it ts thou . ! t tw t ! ! ‘ 
1 | . ' s i row t ‘ visiivle 
i , siawtot } K I t > k vurtue | on 
i thine eve, trates sf ! i sways the 
ry is ot twe t ! ' ‘ ‘ cu mers 
i ae ples i ‘ t 1 met 
What handsful of silver ‘ Y © shape of . 
ira rtisements’ <A t tt e ond how 
ry haw, an Ten the a to whieh thou 
est ltow ‘ o ‘ ‘ A ruined man 
Wouldst t 1 ‘ ew I ‘ t W stt 
“ snee;re at sua ‘¥ t i ‘ ily 
“ states and na w“ i s | w thee 
toa thee ar ‘ Vv ‘ t eds 
su me T < t 
tre’s langu 1 m ! Asia hl ‘ ‘ t 1 et 
Katmschatka Tra Ry Me i t . ‘ un 
ss, nideed, then makest a ‘ estior 
Ahi, the sa chance wer I ate m4 ‘ 
n I t t ‘ Bid } ' 
es; ! ' ‘ eves ‘ 
‘ t it > tt ‘ *s an ca 
who Ae was, or thou shouldst have * begged his acceptance,” et 
Editors are certamly the potentates of the age The whole world are 
fraid of them. Courts and camps handle them as a bey would ater! No 





, t 


one ever bearded them but Mrs. Butier , aud, when the last tramp 
svunded the end to all things, uf there should be any noise subsequent 





alihave 





Ht 


will be the indignant, trrepressiiie cry of some one of the fraternity agamst 
that charming actress and gifted lady 

An editor is dangerous, because he ts not himself merely, but he is the 
mixadied token, the etscnce, the wigible representative, of you know not 


how many thousand other people. It vou stoke him, vou strike innumerable 








families. If you pu is vou have pulled a hundred thousand noses, 
women's and children’s You have not only palied the noses of 
r ut his . s adn s 
first ‘ ‘ muflers lt has crown inte a 
s l An Inniineralle s« % 
ands ! ‘ wt between the ; 
and the pufre, t will pull t thin w | r 
will present the t ‘ w“ Aspapers, and observe w they 
squint that way, Ane “ ‘ t s. Mark, now, the proceed 
nes. Beh the expe 
‘Mr WI s, N W) Thowers ‘ t ost uncommonly admirable 
ots of ANY tia tow t these made by Mr 
Wi s are p ewwelle t' We learn, that he 
has discovers inew w pre ‘ ~' that i wears tf eo times 
meer tha . Mew . sbeclutely last a man 
this Lite tiaane r ‘ 


Under these « stances, What w Mr WI is do What cen Mr 














Wiueeins « MeW s ts fairly ps ' to ae wr There os but 
me wav out. It is ‘ " Mei W sis het constructed 
{ stone, or any t ‘ t ‘ iteria Ile ts fesh an ‘ Ilis 
tnends congrat te i . es simpers across the counts 
Strangers come .a isk ** thists Mr. W ss shoy * say , that 
they have seen “an art ‘ot ‘ Want a pair of these " ; 

M course, Mr. Baditor t i hs ta the next day a me 

My peak sin—Altl 1 t the hon al aequaint- 
mee, vet Ptake the hes near my 
eart. The eral an ' ‘ tuk ‘ ts, com 

ads mv thanks. 1 a that vou w ‘ id accept a 
urot the best my elves « ‘ ery gratetully 
snd respecttully, Vour obouient tinatole t rr. WHHGGING, 

Root ! maker, No.) Bowery, 
th ty the chavch 

But this dees net en ‘ Mel u hoops the shop opposite te 
Mr. Wine s, has an eu t . things, and saves he can see 
through a mili-stene, wit ' a ‘ ther man. Ile observes 
what is going on. He ites W " ‘ ost very i Satan. They 
ure rivals of Twenty 4 *s a tt . vthin hearth which 
he despises more than Mr. W . elites Me W vs” bots ' My 
Higgins reads the pa Ihe oounas ort tstuce the first num 
ber He bel is the pow Mr W . lis heart turns itself lhe 
a snake with pealouss Ile tumes allt m swears, blows his nose, 
talks of pp hits pape s wis at W ws through the window, 
and contemplates a thousand devices of venceance, as he sees people crowd. 
ing in te buy the boots wit wrarouttot ' While his own doors are 
scarcely darkened by as Ww from morn t nicht At leneth he swallows 
his wrath, and bethinks | t what tact best te vie Mell ims is he 
fool, as we have hinted. ‘I or and | Mr, Whineis’ nose because he 
had been putle ! ‘ i “ ‘ tant iftoit would only make 
the boots, “sth no we ut faem more talked aheut and tequired for 


mever In short, st e, Mell his, Mr. Wh es” ose 











he felt assured that it'w « the ve ! pat a thers that Mr. Wh 
gins would like lt wo “4 his ts heow tire It would e bun 
an action for damages It w imake bos tort No, mm Mr lt ws 
knews a tock Worth two that The neat morning, the editer whe, for 
the first time, mounted tt new ts, sits in s ofhee and receives the tol- 
low ing note 

Mr. Eprror—I have been a . orto vour paper for ten vears, and am 
one of its most constant . tr ' ers. Vou have also had 
my advertising pat ‘ I ‘ ened a t and shee store im 
the Bowers My coords a " y,anvon earth Will vou oe ” 
me by calling and a “ 1 t\ witha par. LE wish vou fo try them 
Do me the favour a to Mrs . vou and vour ch on, No 
thing would te tere thant present vour tar Y With @ spe 
cimen of my ew Way et i ts, s os ershoes, siippors, ete. ete 
te. which bay tererny weil ' compet os, to exceed every 
thing ever heard of. Your ol« nt servant, PETER BR. HIGGINS, 

10 How v, sen of the colossal boot 

It is now the edit st itor tate He ts tn a measure pledged to Mr 
Whiegims. Butt Mell ‘ ! te y net only Pieeselt, but hes 
wite, little Boh, Diek a Sarah Ann. He sen > farmly. They come home 
lelghted Powts, stress, ors, oveT os s us’ there has never 

conseen such anu Tht terlore t hawtu ts, too’ Even 
little Dock has a little 4 of tittle overstoes Mr Peter On ns, the 
next morning looks over the paper a ‘ wt. His glorious 





1 really de 


“Mr. Peter B. Megas’ t store, 1 Nowe We have tw 











ti iw “ took the other day throuch 
t ml ‘ ! ‘ For neatness of workman 
s! race, Case, clogance and ge 
neral be “es sot Pet hil ns have, We fearless!) and 
sintereste ‘ ‘ N tis tu istice to say that 
they ive neve ‘ ‘ ‘ eoevery \ 
it bits nite v hthe gout, te 
the slemier ¢ ' ' y alitios?, 
we fitte | ‘ ? extra mary perfection te 
Ahioch la y ‘ ether extre tes has 
eon obs sly carrie MW ‘ on parade of sculy 
ture, and I ' Uhre poarnne ot repu 
wan A nttal arts which really 
. to 1 i ‘ ‘ Praxttceles of a Raphar 
wast of a ! ed banner of our infant 
country, as t mtotercellonce andy 
ction. We st ‘ ‘ itoMe ts ‘ ’ 
oot esta ' ‘ + must wot only oe t every 
pl % ick be \ t sh bevet the city are 
to tee had re ' ya L ice Which 
' th i 
I t ) ! i ‘ so those af Mi 
W 
The M ‘ Tt ‘ the « os othe subline —the awful 
and vet the ¢ ‘ thas ea cars ors Museum. We 
5 ww ‘ ‘ \the feo, om View its 
i k s! ' lits ore s 
4 zg have me We had tageted that the 
lead, wa ' t shut that 
nere | t ‘us eve ed the 
niernal secrets n ‘ eacdee oF i ative 
sree ene 1 “ the 1 sh—te the 
' mn and the w we ‘ t © mortality andlearm 


from bho MuisCroscope, a 


West Pont Hotel. —Now that crowds are, as usual, thronging to this lovely 
resort, we trust that the North River Stearnboat Company wi l re-establish the 
floating dock, that passengers may land and embark with comfort and safety 
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FOLLOW, FOLLOW IN THE CLEAR MOONLIGHT. 
McKORKELL. 


MUSICK COMPOSED AND ARRANGED BY CHARLES 
Shs 
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Fol-low, fol-low in the Hght To the 
clear moon- 


of the mos-sy fo-rest old; Fol- 
green heart 





low. fol- 
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ww og we 
From the vil-lage bell hath toll'd. 
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fai-ry wont are re- ter ling; Hie away, 
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e-—— — 
| Mie a 


2d—Where the oaks in Druid cirele sta 
Giant kings of many, many hund 
To the daisied knoll whe rug 

In the noon the peasant hears: 








gs bland 





“al years, There “the elfin train are revelling; 
Hie away, hie away, 
| Lighter heart no clf can bring. li 





ys hie away, 





And the phant'sies the 
Mortal eye hath never seen: 









| 3d—I will shew thee kingly Ober 
I will bring thee to his pearly fo 
shalt look upo 


7 


-_" ee; 
2 Zs 


“ @ 
6 
s - imal 2 


inde heart no 


Fee® 


FH 


ae can bring. 


hie a-way, 











Hie away. hic away, 
te d queen, Thou shalt share our pranksome revelling 3 
Hite away, hie away, 
| Lighter step no clf can bring. 











MISCELLANY. 





THE HEIRESS, 


I wovnn a lowler lot were thine ; 
For then my heart's emotion 

Could pour, unawed, at Riches’ shrine, 
The soul of Love's devotion 

Yet what hath Wealth to do with Love, 
W hose type, the rose, doth blossom 

As sweetly near the hunalile 
As in an Eden's bosom 


cot, 


I would forget what we have been, 
And love thee as a brother; 

Yet, no! | could not bear to see 
Thee simile 

To lose that hand which, pressed by mine, 
Returned the thrilling 

To wear upon my beart the chain, 
Yet thine another's treasure 


Upon another 


pleasure, 


Thou know’st that, were a kingdom mine, 


"were joy with thee to share it, 

The only bliss the crown could give 
Would be to see thee wear it 

Thou smil’st, and “tis a smile of hope ; 
A king | would not be, lowe ; 

For in that smile an empire les 


"Tis mine possessing thee, love 


was a lofty temple built 


Babel, or Baalbel, 


by Belus, both as an observatbry, 


THE TOWER OF BAREL 


at Babylon, and a temple of the sun 


It remains still in existence, under the name of Burs Numrod, and has 


been amply described by Rech and Porter. Tt was formed of erht 


square towers, one on the other, six hundred and sixty feet high, and 
the 


and sixty feet, and the 


same at each side of its base. Lately its height was one hundred 
tour livers of 
seems to be ealemed by 


reeds, between every three or 
brick 


! years 


brick, were perfectly fresh, while the 
after, to be the 


fire Babylon continue d, for two thousane thost 


as late as 325 


splendid erty in the world, and so Alexander found 


noc. Itdeeayed on the building of Bagdad by the Caliplis, as better 


to the Jewish annals, 
it was built 2234 Bc, beautitied and enlarged in 2150, 
The Euy 


It was a square, fifteen miles on each sid 


situated for intercourse, in 7604. Dp. Aecording 


by Semiramis, 





who led from it her armies of all nations 


through it e, with one hun 


osed of twenty-tive streets each wavy, 


hundred and fifty feet broad, 


dred brass gates. It was con 


fifteen miles long, and one crossing evel 
two hundred feet wide, 


other at right angles, besides four half streets, 
the 


grounds 


walls, in detaehed houses, with and pleasure 


The 


and seventy high 


facing 


walls were eighty-seven feet thick, and three hundred 


NatTurat CoRtosiries. —One of the most remarkable ices is 
at Table Mountain, in South ¢ 
and stands on the edve of a 


Near it is a eat 


preci} 


wrolina. Tt is three theusand feet hich, 


Vonhl ' 


nearly doubles ! 


valley, whieh 


ract, 


S perpen 


cular elevation which falls six or seven hundres 


feet. lu the plains around, a strata of shells, beds of oyster shells, 
and petritied fish, are found in great abundanee. There are also fo 
enormous bones of unknown animals, the mbs of which are six ter 
long, the teeth above eight inches, three and a half wide, and nearly 
foot in the root 

ANCIENT BATTLES.—At the battle of Tholosa, in Spain, in 1220, 
Mahommed Al Nahur, the Moorsh emperour, was defeated, with the 
loss of one hundred and fitty thousand toot, and thirty thousand horse 


ninth; mm 1340, 


ighter of two hun 


hhonmsus thy 


slain, and fifty thousand prisoners, by Alp 


Alphonsus the eleventh defeated them, with the slat 


dred thousand. Modern battles, even the crowning victories of Napo- 


leon, Were mere skirmishes to these almost forgotten slaughters, re- 


corded by Mariana, 


Tueateres.—The theatres of Paris, in 1829, yielded six millions one 


hundred and fifty-nine thousand seven hundred and three franks, about 
thousand pounds sterling, or eiht hundred 
The 


million of 


two hundred and fifty 
government, for publick 
franks to the 


Two London 


pounds per night, in thirteen theatres 


instruction and morals, grant one 


and five hundred and forty thousand to four others 


Opera, 


theatres royal received three hundred pounds per might for two hun- 
ight 
hundred pounds, or forty thousand pounds ; and eiwht minor theatres, 


dred nights, or sixty thousand pounds. The opera, fifty nights, 


fortwo hundred nights, one hundred and fifty pounds each, or three 


hundred thousand pounds. "The boxes of Drury-lane theatre hold one 
thousand two hundred auditors , the pit, eight hundred and sixty ; the 
eighty; and the second two hundred 


first gallery, four hundred and 


and eighty; making, with performers, ete. three thousand in a full 


The 
Drury-lane 


theatre, Italian opera-house, London, will hold fifteen hundred 


pounds and Covent-garden theatres, previously to 1700, 
Since then they have bee n enlarge d, sO as 


A third of 
Pantomime 


held tour hundred pound s 
to hold from five 
the 


ind show-pieces, in the time 


hundred and fifty to six hundred pounds. 


hox audicnece consists of free admissions or orders. 


of Garrick and Rich, cost from two to 


three thousand pounds , and latterly they cost more, but pay best 
THE GREAT Watt or cutna.—The wall which separates China 
from ‘Tartary, has been built full two thousand years, and is supposed 
to be upwards of twelve hundred miles im length; its height varies ae 
cording to the circumstances of the surface. It is upward of thirty 
feet high, and about twenty-four broad, The foundation is laid upon 
large square stones , the superstructure is brick; the centre is a kind 


covered with flag-stones 


} ot 


mense fabrick covers the widest rivers, on arches of proportionate size, 


of mortar, A parapet of no ordinary strength 


runs on each side mm embattled wall. If we consider that this um- 


connects mountains togethe r, occasionally ascend 
s,or descending 


nthe same form, 


ing the highest hill into the dee pe st vales, the most active 


ion willbe req 


powers of imaginal ured to realize this effort of man! In 





along tt ts easy and uninterrupt 
kingdon to the 


At proper intervals there are strong towers placed, from whenec 


every situation, however, the passa 


ed; and it serves as a military road from one end of the 


} 


irm may be communicated to the most 


tele raph 


sivnals are repeated, and an a 





distant parts of the empire, with the expedition of the 


Rriicious wars.—The last of these mad enterprises was under 


taken by St. Louris, hing of Franee, who embarked with two hundres 
thousand men, conveyed in eighteen hundred transports, under the 
banners of the cross, and landing in Eevpt, was defeated by the Sara 
eens, and taken prisoner im 1250, and, though well treated, and libe 
rated in 1270, he embarked azain, and landing at Tumis, he and mos 
of hus army perished by disease It has been estimated that re ous 





Wars Cost christial rty ons of lives, while they deferred 
the progress of eiviization, and come rred a ferocious milttary chara 
ter on the poopie 

AmruirnratRes —On the triumph of Trajan over the Dacians 
eleven thousand animals were killed in these Rome; and one t 
sand diaters fou tdu ‘ t t dred d \s The gl! diators it first 
were malefaetors, whe fer ttor victory and lite ;oreaptives and slaves, 
who were made to felt for tre n; but soon manv lived by it as 
rotession, and even ladies beeame eladiators. They continued w 
newiiffeations for we five fit years Tilts and tournaments 
with duelling, were the last remains of them 


Bannocnpsurn.—The battle Bannockburn was fought on the 
twenty-fitth of June, 1314, be 
mad the English, 


English 


tween the Scots, under Robert Broce, 


king, Edward the second The 
but Bruce 


and were 


crossed a rmvulet to the attack, having dug pits, 


which he had covered, they tell inte them, thrown into con- 


fusion. The rout was complete, and fifty thousand English wer: 


hilled or taken prisoners. 


| 


is to the 


The 


hundred and sixty to forty, 


land, in round millions of square 
= 

The nar- 

In other 


THe 


miles, as one 


OCEAN.— sea 


or as tour to one, 
rowest part of the Atlantick is more than two miles deep. 
parts itis about one and a half mile. The bottom of the sea appears 


to have inequalities simular to the surface of the continents ; the depth 


of the water is therefore extremely various. ‘There are vast spaces 
where no bottom has been found; but this, of course, does not prove 
that the sea is bottomless, because the line ts able to reach but a com- 


paratively small depth. [If we were to found our opinion upon ana- 


ht conclude that the greatest de pth of the ocean is ¢ qual 


loft 


logy, we mig 
tht of 


thnty thousand feet 


to the heig the lest mountains, that is, between twe nty and 


Force or nasit.—Such is the force of education, and so much are 
men What the haluts of infancy make them, that ip spite of the conceits 
of the 

Spain in 1769, the whole of the Spanish population left the province 


English when Flonda was ceded to England by a treaty with 


and towns except one in a single town, cal another single in the 


woods 





The same feeling was exemplified by some inhalitans of Nova 
brought to Denmark, and clothed and fed with 
every luxury of civilization, so pined for their return to their own in- 


Zembla, who, on bemyg 


before they could be sent 


Something like this strong principle, doubtless, governs birds 


hospitable desert, that some of them died 
hack 
ir return to th haunts 


and animals in th wir native 


Snuff-takhing in England took its rise 


the 


SNUFF from the capture of 


Vast quantities of article in Sur George Rooke’s expedition to 


Spain, um 1702 





The prize of the torces was sold in Eng , and gave 
general, and which yields a nullion a year to the 


to 


rise to a halt) now 


revenue It is useful only to those disposed apoplexy, increasing 


aseton. There above one hundred 


ot the 


the secretions, and acting like are 


and twenty several sorts in some London shops, as af Taylor's, 


Fleet-street, ete., consisting 
te 


m of tobacco powder, Wilh various ad- 


mixtures, scents, ¢ 


Barrie or Agincourt is a village in Preardy, where 


Henry the 
me hundred 
The 

d fourteen thousand made prisoners, Whom Henry barbarously mur- 


nder a false al 


AGINCOURT 
filth was interce about twenty thousand men, 
ler the Due d’Alenecon, Octo! 


French were defeated with the 


pted with by 


thousand un wr twent-five, 


] , +) } 
loss of ton thousand slain, 


irm 


The bedstead 


ot 
It was 


Ricuarkp THE THIRD and travelling treasury 


Richard the third as still shown at Rothley, near Leicester 





ollow and full of gold pieces, hot discovered till one hundred and 
twenty years afterward. His stone cotlin, and the skull of Wolsey, 
were for vears in the ossession of Sur R PI ps 

Nateran ereap.—Earth os eaten as bread several parts of the 
world. Near Moscow, at furnishes earth of this description, which 
will ferment when mixed with flour; in Loursiana, the Indians eat a 
shite earth with salt; and the Indians on the Oronooka eat a certain 

thous ¢ r im we it ‘ 

A cosTLy Tomp.—A the sple 1 tombs Avra. is that of the 
Wile of Sihaeue whi eng ved twenty thousand artists and work 
i" tor twe V-IwMo ve . It is of Ch a “ © marbie, and Ss 
ree platiorms, W ir towers ent dome 
STRENGTH oF souUND —The fire of the E sh, on landing m Egypt, 
sus distinctly heard one dred { ry miles or e sca I) 
Jameson savs, he | rd every Word « ise i at w distance of 
wou ts 
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